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Cuaprer XXV. 


THE IRON MELTS. 





OME people are so clever that they find it easy to discover other 
men’s motives; but Raymond Pennicuick was not of this 
clever sort, and it is therefore not surprising that he failed to ac- 
count to himself for his father’s behaviour as respected the wife and 
daughter of his dead friend. His disinclination—nay, his down- 
right refusal—to visit them, on pretence of engagements in town, 
shocked Raymond’s sense of propriety; no matter how painful 
might have been the interview, it seemed to him downright 
cowardice to shirk so obvious a duty. On the other hand, there 
was his father’s offer to benefit them pecuniarily, which, if not 
handsome, might be deemed sufficient, in any person not bound to 
them by ties of blood, and which he felt to be liberal when taken 
into consideration with his father’s views about money matters. 
Under any other circumstance he would not even to himself have 
admitted so much to his parent’s detriment ; had the persons con- 
; cerned been indifferent to him, he would have made excuses, and, 
> so far as his conscience permitted, even taken the other side; but 
when our feelings are excited both for and against, we are liable 
to have the operation which by oculists is called ‘couching’ 
performed on us. Here, then, was a man by nature loth to part 
with his money, making a liberal provision for individuals who had 
no legal claim on him, but at the same time so wanting in proper 
feeling as not to see the necessity of telling them with his own 
lips of how it had fared with their nearest and dearest in his last 
hours. 
Nor could his son honestly find an apology for him on the 
score of extreme sensibility. That the subject of Conway’s death 
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should be distasteful to his father was natural enough ; but that he 
should have ignored it, as he had done, throughout their late 
interview, was inexplicable to Raymond. To him, at least, the 
details might have been confided; and at all events some hint 
might have been given of Conway’s state of mind and behaviour ; 
above all, those last fond words should have been repeated to him, 
which, however feeble in themselves, have so intense a significance 
for those who love and survive us. It was incredible that a man 
like Conway, tender-hearted and passionately attached to at least 
one of the members of his little family, could have left the world 
without a word of farewell. 

Raymond’s duty, however, was plain enough: he must go down to 
Richmond ; make out the best case for his father that was possible, 
and, above all, endeavour to persuade the widow and her daughter 
to receive assistance from his hand. One cause of embarrassment 
was upon this occasion spared to him; his errand was such that no 
allusion to his love for Nelly need be apprehended from him ; for 
though the subject was forbidden, it was in his thoughts, and could 
be read by her, he fancied (and not without reason), in his tell-tale 
face and tone. 

The house at Richmond bore externally the same appearance as 
usual ; he was pleased to see that the tiny plot of ground that lay 
between it and the road was as full of flowers and kept as neatly 
as before, though he little knew that this was the work of Nelly’s 
own hands, and not of those of the ‘ odd man,’ who had heretofore 
performed the duties of gardener. But, within, the signs of the 
altered circumstances of its inmates were at once apparent. The 
door was ‘answered’ to him no longer by the trim housemaid, but 
by a little maid-of-all-work of tender years, who held it half open 
in her hand, after the manner of her kind, as doubtful whether the 
visitor was to be admitted, or left standing on the steps outside, 
till his errand should be made known to ‘ missis.’ The presentation 
of his card seemed only to add to her difficulties ; she turned it 
over and over as if it was a cryptogram which she could not 
decipher (for, indeed, the art of reading was unknown to her), and 
then running to the foot of the stairs, exclaimed, ‘Oh, please, 
Miss Conway, here is a young man as wants you.’ 

It was quite true, but under the circumstances a little em- 
barrassing, and doubtless accounted for Nelly’s heightened colour 
when she presented herself. 

She greeted him with a sad smile and a grasp of the hand, 
which, though eloquent of friendship, somehow seemed to speak of 
love’s divorce ; and led the way into the parlour. 

‘ You have seen your father, Raymond,’ were her first words, 
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‘Yes, Nelly. I have seen him. He is, I am sorry to say, far 
from well; he looks aged and even broken. I think,’ he added, 
‘if your mother saw him she would acknowledge, notwithstanding 
her prejudice against him, that he had a heart.’ 

‘Do not let us talk of prejudices, Raymond, at a time like 
this,’ said Nelly reprovingly; ‘I feel as if I stood beside my 
father’s grave. What word does Mr. Pennicuick bring us of him ?’ 

‘He has little to say, Nelly; and it pains him to say even that 
little. I have come to-day in his place—— 

‘What? Will not Mr. Pennicuick come to see us?’ 

‘Nay, it is not “will;” he is really not equal to it just at pre- 
sent. He is exhausted by grief and travel, and he has sent me as 
his messenger to say all that is kind and—and—friendly, and to 
make a certain proposition to you which I hope—I do most 
earnestly hope—Mrs. Conway and yourself may take into your 
favourable consideration.’ 

It had cost poor Raymond a good deal to say this much, and, 
though he was conscious that he had not expressed it very happily, 
it was a great relief to him to have ‘ got it over;’ his disappoint- 
ment therefore was considerable when Nelly only replied, ‘ And 
what have you to tell us about dear papa?’-as though she had not 
even heard him. 

‘He met his fate, it seems, dear Nelly, very suddenly; directly 
he was condemned, my father started for Shanghae to endeavour 
to procure his pardon, or at least his reprieve, and when he got 
back—all was over.’ 

‘What? was there no message ? no good-bye? no word to me, 
nor to my mother?’ 

‘He sent his love, his dear love; he bade you not grieve for 
him over-much, and blessed you.’ 

‘ And was there no line of farewell? Even a scrap of his hand- 
writing, he must have known, would have been inexpressibly dear 
to me, and I am sure he would have thought of that.’ 

‘He did not think of it, dear Nelly, or at least there was none. 
Consider the frightful position in which he found himself. The 
suddenness of his calamity, the shock——’ 

Nelly shook her head. ‘It was not like papa, Raymond,’ 
interrupted she. ‘ He was so brave, so careless of self, and so 
thoughtful for others. Even when I was a child, and he upon the 
eve of battle, he once wrote——’ Here she broke down and sobbed 
as though her heart would break. 

‘Don’t cry, don’t ery,’ whispered Raymond imploringly ; ‘I 
can’t bear it, darling.’ 

Her sorrow so distressed him that he was himself unconscious 
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of the loving epithet he used; moved though she was, it did not 
however escape Nelly’s notice, and, though she did not resent it, it 
had the effect of calming her at once. 

‘Forgive me for my selfishness, Raymond; it is wrong to give 
such way to weakness. There must be some mistake, I think, about 
dear papa, which will be cleared up hereafter. You say Mr. Penni- 
cuick is ill; he may have forgotten things which, to us in our 
forlorn condition, are of great moment. We must have patience 
a little longer.’ 

‘But indeed it is not that, dear Nelly. My father is quite 
himself. He has been thinking a great deal about you—you and 
your mother,’ he added hastily, for he saw the colour rush into the 
young girl’s cheek : it was terrible to him that she should believe 
even for a moment that he was referring to his suit. ‘ What he 
wishes to do—the only service he can now do for his dead friend— 
is to protect his dear ones; he cannot control fate, but he can 
mitigate its harshness. You must permit him to do that, Nelly.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand, Raymond.’ 

‘That is my fault; I am stupid in expressing myself. My 
father wishes to help you in a material way: and yet, so that you 
should feel no sense of obligation. Three or four hundred a year 
is a mere nothing to him; while to you, with your simple habits 
and economical ways, it would be of some service. He wishes, 
without condition of any kind, added Raymond significantly, 
‘to make you, that is your mother and yourself, this modest 
allowance.’ 

‘It is very kind and very liberal of him, Raymond, but——’ 

‘No, it is not liberal,’ interrupted the young man emphatic- 
ally ; ‘it is purposely the reverse of liberal, in order that you may 
feel no sense of dependence or obligation ; the only stipulation, 
indeed, he made was that there should be no thanks.’ 

‘I have done your father wrong, Raymond, for I did not 
think him capable of this; I thank him, or, if he will not have 
thanks, I thank you for him; it is most generous and most delicate; 
I for my part feel as—as—grateful to him as though we could 
accept it.’ 

‘ And why, in Heaven’s name, should you not accept it? Does 
a man owe nothing to his best friend when he is dead? no debt 
which a sigh or a tear cannot discharge? Is it not as cruel to 
deny him such a mournful pleasure as to refuse to allow him to 
pay him the last rites, to follow him to his grave? I cannot think 
you will be so—so——’ 

‘So churlish, if you will, Raymond,’ put in Nelly, with a sad 
smile. ‘It is one of the many disadvantages of poverty that it 
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often makes one appear ungracious. For my own part, I must 
needs say that I prefer to keep my independence. But this is a 
matter to which I have no right to reply for certain. It is my 
mother who must decide.’ 

‘And you will use your influence to induce her to decline this 
offer ?’ 

‘No: since you wish it, Raymond, I will be quite passive.’ 

‘ That is because you have such confidence in her prejudices 
that you are sure 

‘Hush! here is mamma,’ said Nelly hurriedly: and at the 
same moment Mrs. Conway entered the room. 

Among the many ills to which obesity is subject there is this 
peculiar misfortune, that when in sorrow the very stout and florid 
do not evince it by their appearance: we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate melancholy with a lean frame and a pale face, and fat people 
cannot ‘ bring themselves down,’ like jockeys, to suit the exigencies 
of the occasion. 

The misfortune that had befallen Mrs. Conway had not one 
whit reduced her ample proportions, or robbed her cheeks of a 
single rose—or peony. It was only to a close observer that the 
signs of trouble were manifest, in the lack-lustre eye and the 
trembling hand. Her voice, too, had lost its former testiness, and 
become soft and gentle. ‘I am glad to see you, Raymond,’ she 
began ; then suddenly stopped as though she read his errand and 
in a harsh, almost defiant tone, inquired, ‘What is your 
news ?’ 

‘ My father has come home, Mrs. Conway.’ 

‘I concluded as much,’ said she, closing her eyes and pressing 
her lips together like one in pain. ‘ Well?’ 

He knew this was no inquiry about his father’s health, for she 
never gave herself the trouble to affect an interest in him. It 
was simply a sign to him that she was prepared to listen to what- 
ever he might have to say. 

‘The steamer will arrive at Southampton on Tuesday, Mrs. 
Conway, my father having been obliged to leave it from ill health, 
and return overland. It will bring four large cases, I was 
instructed to tell you, directed hither. I believe nothing has been 
left behind of your poor husband’s property. His own servant, 
who was deeply attached to him, assisted by my father himself, 
undertook , 

‘What does your father say?’ The interruption was not 
violent, though abrupt, but the tone of it was singularly keen and 
searching. ; 
‘He has little to say, dear Mrs. Conway. The catastrophe, it 
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seems, was very sudden and unexpected, and my father’s mind was 
wholly taken up with efforts—vain, alas! to avert it. He 
started for Shanghae after but a brief interview—it was all that 
was allowed him—and except that your dear husband sent you a 
loving farewell, and invoked God’s blessing upon you both——’ 

‘ That is false, put in Mrs. Conway, in aterrible voice ; ‘ there 
was more than that.’ 

‘Indeed, dear madam, my father assures me that there was 
nothing else.’ 

* He lies.’ 

There was a painful silence. It was plain that argument with 
the poor lady was out of the question. Her face was the very 
incarnation of obstinate conviction. 

‘Dear mamma,’ said Nelly softly, ‘ pray remember that you 
are speaking to Mr. Pennicuick’s son.’ 

Mrs. Conway did not seem to hear her; her eyes were rivetted 
upon Raymond’s face, but her thoughts were far away. 

‘Why does he not come here?’ inquired she presently in 
sharp, incisive tones. ‘ Why does he keep in hiding ?’ 

‘My father is greatly exhausted with his journey, and, as I 
have told you, very unwell. He did not feel equal, just at present, 
to, converse with you on so sad a subject.’ 

‘Not equal? Bah! he had not courage enough.’ 

There was another painful pause. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Nelly hesitatingly, ‘there may be a letter, or 
something, in dear papa’s travelling desk ; I know he took it with 
him wherever it was possible.’ 

She looked inquiringly at Raymond, so that he was obliged to 
speak. 

‘Indeed, dear Nelly, I am afraid there was nothing of the 
kind. My father made search everywhere, as it was his duty to 
do, in case there should be a will.’ 

‘We are beggars, of course,’ observed Mrs. Conway calmly. 

‘No, indeed, madam,’ began Raymond; and he was about at 
once to mention his father’s offer, when Nelly restrained him. 
She was right, he felt; it was a most inopportune time to speak to 
Mrs. Conway upon such a subject. 

‘We are not beggars, mamma, unless we beg,’ said Nelly 
quietly ; ‘and there is no need to beg.’ 

‘It is as well to beg as to slave oneself to death as you are 
doing,’ replied Mrs. Conway bitterly. Then she burst into tears 
and began to rock herself to and fro upon her chair, quite regard- 
less and perhaps unconscious of the presence of her visitor. 

‘Go, Raymond, go,’ whispered Nelly ; and the young man rose 
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with the intention of withdrawing at once without exciting. the 
widow’s observation. He was distressed and shocked to an ex- 
treme degree, not only at the poor lady’s condition, but at the 
words she had spoken to her daughter, which confirmed his worst 
suspicions as to the efforts she was making to maintain the little 
household. It was painful to him that Nelly should work at all 
for her daily bread ; but that she should be overworking herself 
was terrible. And yet the reception that his father’s proposition 
had met with, even thus far, and from her whom he had thought 
the less likely of the two to oppose herself to it, was most discou- 
raging. In his hurry to escape he tripped in the carpet, and over- 
turned a chair. 

‘What is that?’ exclaimed the widow excitedly. 

‘Nothing, mamma: Raymond is going away.’ 

‘Why does he not wish me good-bye?’ said Mrs. Conway in her 
old fretful manner. ‘And yet, why should he? Why should 
anyone care for an old and beggared woman ?’ 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Conway, you must not talk like that,’ said 
Raymond softly. ‘There are bright days in store for you yet, I 
hope.’ 

‘Bright days! for me? No, lad, no. I might have had them 
once, perhaps; but that is all over now. She murmured some- 
thing to herself that sounded like ‘the night cometh, the night 
cometh,’ and Raymond noted for the first time how old and ill she 
looked. ‘He was fond of you, Ray, when you were a child,’ she 
continued caressingly: ‘he was always fond of children. He had 
a kind heart before I turned it into stone.’ 

Again, at an appealing look from Nelly, the young man was 
about to leave the room, when the widow called him back. 

‘Don’t send Raymond away without a good-bye, Nelly, though 
that is all we have to give him, He is a good lad, though of an 
evil stock. I mind the days when I have dandled you in my 
arms, boy, and strove to be to you what your mother might have 
been had not Heaven been kinder to her. She died ere she 
reached your age. I was young then myself; and Arthur—that 
was your father, girl—he was my lover and my husband too. Do 
you think I turned his heart to stone, Nelly ?’ 

‘Indeed, mamma, you did not. You cannot be conscious of 
your own words. He was the kindest, gentlest being to the last.’ 

‘Right, right, Nelly; so he was. Not one to leave us without 
a word, without a line, to die without a sign of love to those be- 
longing to him. No, no. No, no But you are Ralph 
Pennicuick’s son, lad. Well, well; I would not say a word to 
wound you. Do you mind if I kissed you, just once—an old 
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woman like me—for the sake of old times when you cared to kiss 
me? The old times—the old times that were so short because I 
turned my Arthur’s heart to stone!’ 

Raymond could bear the scene no longer, but, having affection- 
ately embraced the poor lady and pressed Nelly’s hand, fled from 
the house. If he had been alone with the widow his position 
would have been sufficiently distressing ; but that her daughter 
should be present while she thus reproached herself for what 
might be almost termed the conduct of her life, was intolerable. 
What made it the more impressive was that this was the first 
occasion on which either he or Nelly had heard Mrs. Conway own 
herself in the least to blame as respected the estrangement between 
herself and her husband. She must have been moved indeed to 
have made such an admission; and the burst of affection with 
which she had bidden good-bye to Raymond had been scarcely less 
surprising than her self-reproach. 

In after days, when subsequent events had made that interview 
memorable, Raymond often pondered on it: how sad and strange 
that condemnation had sounded from the lips of the self-accused ! 
how unexpected had been that outbreak of affection and remorse! 
It was as though the barrier that had shut in the poor woman’s 
feelings for twenty years had given way beneath the pressure of her 
love, and laid bare her broken heart. 


CuHaPtER XXVI. 


A PICTURE SALE. 


On the afternoon after Raymond’s visit, Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw 
presented themselves at the Cedars, to pay their first formal call 
on the widow since her bereavement: and, much to their astonish- 
ment, found her from home. She was wont to go abroad but 
seldom, even before her late misfortune, and rarely without being 
accompanied by her daughter ; but on this occasion she had left 
the house, while Nelly was ‘marketing’ in the morning, leaving 
word with the little maid that she had business in London, and 
might not be back till late in the day. Nelly was not absolutely 
alarmed at her absence, but she had a sense of disquiet which 
made the arrival of the friendly couple a great relief to her. 
They endeavoured to allay her anxiety by offering a number of 
reasons, more or less ingenious, but all improbable, for her 
mother’s leaving home ; and though these carried no conviction 
with them, the very expression of their confidence that all was 
right, was vaguely comforting. They supplied that need of 
‘company "—where the company is sympathetic—which we all 
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feel when in nervous suspense ; and their conversation prevented 
her from dwelling upon the matter, and helped to pass the time 
I until her apprehensions (as she hoped) should be removed by her 
, 4 mother’s return. 

‘I am come here, my dear young lady,’ said Mr. Wardlaw 
gravely, ‘ upon a business errand. I want to get the advantage of 
: you in a little bargain or two,’ 

‘Yes,’ put in Mrs. Wardlaw, ‘and you must be very firm, my 
dear Nelly, and if possible grasping. You must not be taken in 
by John’s apparent frankness. He has been all his life connected 
with commerce, and has been successful in it, and you may be 

: quite certain therefore that he will cheat you if he can.’ 
' To see this honest merchant laugh and roll in enjoyment of 










































this shameful accusation—which he did not attempt to combat— 
was a spectacle that drew a smile from Nelly in spite of all her 
nt troubles. 

‘I know your husband’s character well, dear Mrs. Wardlaw,’ 
she replied, ‘and believe him capable .of anything; but, as 
Raymond used to quote from the classics when we remonstrated 
with him for crossing Hyde Park so late at night in the garotting 
times, ** he who has empty pockets can afford to laugh at the foot- 
pad ;” I have nothing about which to bargain with Mr. Wardlaw, 
and therefore cannot be overreached.’ 

‘What! Have you sold all your pictures ?’ 

‘Oh, my pictures!’ said Nelly, laughing ; ‘ well, I am afraid I 
have still one or two on hand. But Mr. Jones, the print-seller in 
the High Street, has got more in his window than he can accom- 
modate, and if you really wish—the prices are marked on them!’ 
Here she stopped short with a little blush. 

‘What! you don’t mean to say those beautiful views of the 
river, that Jones has had these three weeks, are yours ?’ continued 
Mrs. Wardlaw. — 

‘They are my little attempts at water-colours,’ said Nelly -| 
y shyly; ‘but I should be sorry that, out of mere good nature, 
} Mr. Wardlaw should disfigure the walls of Coromandel House 
with them.’ 
‘But I tell you they are beautiful,’ continued Mrs. Wardlaw; 
‘I was saying so to John the other day; only he answered, “ Stuff | 
and nonsense! do you suppose any pictures can be worth buying } 
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at those prices?” ’ 
‘ My dear young lady, don’t believe her,’ cried Mr. Wardlaw, 
turning a deep purple. ‘I know a good thing when I see it, as 
: well as any man that ever made a bid at Christie’s. Said I to 
myself, “ Those are Miss Nelly’s, and she is very foolish to let 
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Jones exhibit them at so low a figure;” but I was not going to 
say so, for my wife would have said, “ Buy ’em,” which would have 
depreciated your valuable works in the market, and at the same 
time put a commission into Jones’s pocket. Now, I am come here 
expressly to save the commission. So let us go up to the studio, 
and get to business at once.’ 

‘ Well, I never!’ cried Mrs. Wardlaw, holding up her hands. 
‘I did not believe it was in the man to tell such a tale. If you 


-ean talk like that, John—with such hypocrisy and deceit—why, 


how do I know that it is business takes you up to town so regular, 
as you say, and sometimes until the small hours? Oh, Nelly, 
Nelly, what a revelation have you been the means of making of 
the depravity of man!’ 

‘ Well, I didn’t think your husband was such a diplomatist, I 
must say,’ said Nelly, smiling. 

‘Ah! he’s all that and worse,’ put in Mrs. Wardlaw gravely. 

‘Nay, if it comes to long words, let us see the pictures,’ ex- 
claimed the culprit ; ‘ there is something in canvas as seems to 
draw ’em out. Even a sensible man,.when-he gets opposite a 
picture, begins to talk outlandishly ; it’s “delicacy of tone,” or 
“refinement of treatment,” or “cheery skewero,” or such like; I 
sometimes think it’s something in the oil as draws it out, though 
it’s almost as bad with the water-colours.’ 

‘It is plain you are not an art-critic, said Nelly, as she led 
the way to her little studio, ‘and I am afraid you have not a 
reverent mind.’ 

‘Yet John knows what’s what,’ whispered Mrs. Wardlaw, who 
thought perhaps that her husband had been ‘ run down’ enough. 
‘ He’s got an eye in his head.’ 

Which was true enough, although he could not have put an 
*h’ before the latter to save his life. 

‘Oh, ho! so these are the shadovers are they?’ observed 
Mr. Wardlaw, as he looked round the room, the walls of which, 
notwithstanding her contributions to Mr. Jones’s shop, still 
showed some half-dozen specimens of Nelly’s handiwork. ‘ Why, 
here’s the “’ouse” itself. A very pretty little thing, upon my 
word.’ 

‘It’s lovely,’ observed Mrs. Wardlaw, enthusiastically, ‘ and as 
like as like; why, there’s the creeper-as though it was a-growing, 
and the balcony with the flowers looking as if one could smell ’em, 
and the kitchen window looking as nat’ral ——’ 

‘Hush! hold your tongue, silly,’ interrupted her lord and 
master; ‘that ain’t the way to cheapena picture. Why, the wall 
is out of drawing, miss; and the top of the house too big for the 
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bottom; and as for the cheery skewero’—here he stepped back 
and made a telescope of his hand—‘ why, it’s evident it’s the work 
of a beginner.’ 

‘John, for shame!’ exclaimed Mrs, Wardlaw indignantly ; ‘I 
say it’s all lovely.’ 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Wardlaw, your husband is quite right,’ said 
Nelly. ‘Mamma herself pointed out that the perspective was 
amiss; and of course it’s true that I am but a beginner.’ 

‘Nay, I don’t say I don’t admire it,’ observed Mr. Wardlaw in 
less critical tones. ‘There are many points about it that I do ad- 
mire. And it’s like the house, or how should I have known it at 
the first glance? The garden, too, if it wasn’t so confoundedly 
steep——’ 

‘I’m afraid it’s rather like a hanging garden,’ put in Nelly 
good-humouredly. 

‘What, for clothes? Indeed it’s not, my dear, said Mrs. 
Wardlaw encouragingly. ‘Nobody would mistake it for a place of 
that kind.’ 

‘ Well, I tell you what, Miss Nelly,’ cried the merchant, ‘I'll 
give you ten guineas for it as it stands, without the frame.’ 

Nelly smiled sadly, and shook her head. 

‘Quite right!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wardlaw vehemently; ‘it is 
worth twenty if it’s worth a guinea.’ 

‘I doubt very much, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, if it 7s worth a 
guinea, observed Nelly quietly. ‘Iam sure your good husband 
bid at least five times its value. But the fact is the little sketch 
is not for sale.’ 

‘She understands all about it,’ said Mr. Wardlaw admiringly. 
‘That is exactly the right thing to say, my dear. Come, I will 
give you five-and-twenty guineas for it.’ The honest merchant 
was really in earnest ; he felt as though in his favourite atmo- 
sphere of the auction room, and it excited him prodigiously. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Wardlaw, I was quite serious,’ said Nelly gravely ; 
‘that sketch was done for my dear father, when—when we little 
thought that he was to be taken from us; it was painted for him 
as a birthday gift, at the very time, alas! that he was doomed to 
death, and it seems somehow, as it were, a part of him. So, you 
see, it can never be for sale.’ 

‘Oh lawks!’ cried Mr. Wardlaw under his breath, and wiping 
his face with his pocket-handkerchief. ‘This is what comes of 
fancy prices, a thing I always set myself against on principle.’ 

‘Iam so sorry we have hurt your feelings, darling,’ said 
Mrs. Wardlaw soothingly; then, turning sharply round upon her 
husband, ‘ How could you be such a fool, John? The very least 
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you can do is to take all the other pictures, at dear Nelly’s own 
estimate of their value.’ 

‘Indeed,’ laughed Nelly, through her tears, ‘if Mr. Wardlaw 
did that, he would not ruin himself. I am conscious that they are 
but very poor things. Do you suppose,’ she continued with deep 
feeling, ‘ that I do not know why you two are here to-day? You 
wish to encourage me in the calling to which I have ventured to 
apply myself. You want to persuade me that these indifferent 
productions of mine are really worth the lavish sums you are pre- 
pared to offer for them. You are not my true patrons, but some- 
thing infinitely better and dearer—my true friends. I am not so 
blinded by self-conceit as not to know that I have everything to 
learn—except your kindness, which I knew beforehand.’ 

‘I will give five hundred pounds for the lot,’ murmured 
Mr. Wardlaw to himself; ‘I must give it and she must take it.’ 

‘ But indeed, Nelly,’ cried Mrs. Wardlaw, ‘ you are much mis- 
taken. I really want to possess your pictures; they are far more 
valuable in my eyes than the things John buys at the London 
sales, painted by the greatest masters. What do I care about a 
tall street, and a straight stream, without a tree to be seen near 
it——’ 

‘She means my Canalettis, groaned her husband; ‘I’ve got 
1,500/. worth of ’em—go on.’ 

*I say, what do I care about those hideous pictures of out-of- 
the-way places, by a foreigneering artist, compared with these 
bright sketches of scenes that I know, by a hand that I love? I 
protest, Nelly, that these half-dozen little pictures of yours give 
mea greater pleasure than all the grand collection that we have got 
at home. And since this is so, why shouldn’t John make me a 
present of the whole of them? They will give me more satisfaction 
than any diamond ring he can buy me, and will not cost half the 
price.’ 

Upon this there commenced a Dutch auction of the works in 
question ; Mr. Wardlaw or his wife proposing some preposterous | 
bid, and Nelly insisting on a much smaller and more reasonable 
figure. 

‘I don’t want em home just now, my dear Nelly, said Mrs. 
Wardlaw, when the purchases had been completed ; ‘ I must make 
room for ’em as I can.’ 

‘What you are thinking of, dear Mrs. Wardlaw, is that the 
absence of the sketches would leave my walls bare.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried the old merchant, ‘of course you keep ’em. 
When I buy a pictur at the Royal Academy, do you think I get it 
home at once: not a bit of it, it’s not the custom of the trade. 
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And when I do get it home, do you think I keep it? Certainly 
not. I have to loan my picture to the artist who painted it. He 
says he wants it again for a few retouches, which means perbaps 
to take a copy of it for somebody else; what he calls a “ replica” ; 
if it was in any other line of business than the Fine Arts, J should 
call it a fraud. Hullo, what’s the matter?’ 

It was the little maid with a telegram, which Nelly took from 
her with a white face. 

‘It is for you, Mr. Wardlaw, thank heaven, faltered she; 
‘they have sent it on from your house. My nerves are unstrung; 
and telegrams have been so fatal of late, that I almost feared 
some bad news about dear mamma.’ 

‘That is not like you to be so nervous, my darling,’ said 
Mrs. Wardlaw soothingly. ‘It is but five o’clock, and it is only 
natural that your mother, who feels the heat so much, should 
defer her return till the cool of the day. Besides, she left word 
she might be late. If I was to be frightened by every telegram 
that comes to John—I hope it isn’t about those tambourines, by 
the by.’ 

Mr. Wardlaw had glanced his eye over the telegram, and then 
crumpled it up in his pocket. He now walked to the window and 
looked out, so that his back was turned to the two ladies. 

‘Something has gone down that ought to have gone up,’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Wardlaw to Nelly, ‘or something has gone up that 
ought to have gone down. They’re always doing it, bless ye.’ 

‘I think we had better be going, said Mr. Wardlaw, still 
keeping his face averted. The change from kindly banter to 
gravity in his tone was very marked. 

‘You can go, of course, John, but I shall stay with Nelly till 
her mamma comes back. I am sure she will be glad of company.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Mr. Wardlaw slowly. ‘Can I have a word 
with my wife, Nelly, before I go?’ 

‘Then it is the tambourines,’ murmured Mrs. Wardlaw; ‘he 
has found out he has but one gross instead of two.’ Nelly had 
passed into the next room, and closed the door, leaving her visitors 
alone together. 

‘Oh wife, wife! this is a dreadful business,’ said Mr. Wardlaw 
hoarsely. ‘That poor girl yonder is an orphan.’ 

‘Good heavens, what do you mean, John? I know of course 
that she has lost her father.’ 

‘And her mother too. This message comes from Raymond 
Pennicuick. “ Mrs. Conway has fallen down dead in a fit of 
apoplexy while at my father’s rooms in the Albany. Your wife 
will go to Nelly at once, I know.”’ 
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Cuarter XXVII. 


FACE TO FACE. 


NELLY never knew that it was owing to her own words that 
her mother had undertaken that visit to London which had ended 
so disastrously. After Raymond’s departure on the preceding 
day, and when Mrs. Conway had somewhat recovered from her 
passionate despair, she had pressed her daughter for every detail of 
his conversation. ‘ Was she sure,’ she asked, ‘that he was himself 
convinced from his father’s manner that the dead man had left no 
word of farewell: or was he only dutifully repeating Mr. Penni- 
cuick’s words without faith in their veracity ?’ 

‘I think Raymond believes, mamma, that there was no especial 
message from dear papa.’ 

‘And you,’ put in her mother quickly, ‘ what do you think ?’ 

‘I don’t know what to think,’ answered Nelly sadly; ‘it was 
very unlike dear papa; he was not accustomed to use vague terms 
in expressing his affection; and as a dying man, he would, one 
would imagine, have sent some particular message.’ 

‘You think he would have forgiven your mother?’ said Mrs. 
Conway slowly. 

‘Oh, indeed, dear mamma, I was not thinking of that; at 
such an awful time, it is probable that his mind never dwelt on 
the unhappy estrangement between you. He must have wished 
to die in love and peace with all, and above all with you.’ 

‘That is what I am trying to believe, Nelly. The shortest 
time, it is said, is sufficient for man to reconcile himself with his 
Maker. I read a verse once over some one’s grave :— 


Between the stirrup and the ground 
Mercy I sought, mercy I found ; 


and surely even a less time should suffice for reconciliation between 
man and wife.’ 

‘It should indeed, dear mother, and no doubt it wasso. What 
I am most surprised at in poor papa’s silence is that he should 
have said nothing of the circumstances that led to his cruel 
punishment; I should have thought he would have commissioned Mr. 
Pennicuick to explain them ; to my mind they need explanation.’ 

‘ And to mine,’ answered Mrs. Conway hoarsely. 

‘It was so contrary to dear papa’s character,’ continued 
Nelly, preferring to dwell even on so sad a topic rather than on 
the more distressing one of the alienation between her parents, ‘ to 
commit any outrage upon people’s feelings, let them be who they 
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might; not to mention the risk he must have been conscious of 
incurring ; and he was not one to run foolish risks.’ 

‘Not of that sort,’ answered her mother thoughtfully. ‘ Your 
good sense goes all the way with my own convictions. Ralph 
Pennicuick is lying to us—that is certain. He has some selfish 
reason, some wicked motive, for keeping us in the dark.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, dear mamma, I can no longer follow you,’ remon- 
strated Nelly. ‘ What possible motive can Mr. Pennicuick have 
in depriving us of the melancholy satisfaction of hearing the last 
of my poor father? Because we are miserable, we have no right 
to discard both reason and charity. Indeed you are doing Mr. 
Pennicuick wrong.’ 

‘You are speaking to one who knows him,’ said her mother 
bitterly, and with a preoccupied air. Her head, heavy with 
thought, was leaning on her hand ; she looked like one without a 
future, and whose weary brain, o’erladen with vain regrets, 
searches the past in vain for one bright spot whereon to linger. 

‘ Nay, since youare so very hard upon Mr. Pennicuick, mamma, 
I must tell you something to his credit. He has made a certain 
offer—you will probably refuse it—but it is due to him that it 
should not be rejected ungraciously.’ 

‘An offer? What sort of an offer? Has it anything to do 
with Raymond ?’ 

‘N othing at all, mamma,’ sinesiniiad the girl firmly, though the 
red rose in her cheek. ‘It is a proposition entirely of his own, 
and I must say a generous one.’ 

‘Generous? and from Ralph Pennicuick ? that is impossible! 
We have good authority for believing that grapes do not grow on 
thorns, nor figs on thistles.’ 

‘Indeed, mamma, if I may say so, the same authority has 
taught us to impute no evil—and especially where only good can 
be intended. Mr. Pennicuick has offered—and I must add in a 
very delicate way—to allow us three hundred pounds a year.’ 

‘What!’ Mrs. Conway rose from her chair with a quickness of 
which her stout frame would have seemed incapable, and stared 
incredulously in her daughter’s face. 

‘There was only one stipulation, mamma,’ continued Nelly ; 
‘that there should be “ no thanks.”’ 

‘That means that he does not wish to see us,’ said Mrs. Conway. 

‘So much we already know, dear mother; and indeed, if he is 
ill, as Raymond tells us, that is intelligible enough. The offer, 
however, is certainly a genuine one and must be suitably 
acknowledged. I am sorry I spoke of it just at present, but you 
seemed anxious that I should tell you all that passed.’ 
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‘Quite right, quite right, Nelly—and now let us talk of some- 
thing else.’ 

There was very little talk, however, between them; Mrs. 
Conway’s manner was thoughtful and abstracted, and she retired 
earlier than was her wont, on the plea of fatigue. She had not 
quitted her room the next morning when Nelly went into the 
town, and her surprise was great indeed on her return to find that 
her mother had left the house for London. 

That livelong night no sleep had visited Mrs. Conway’s pillow. 
She did not even attempt to sleep. It was only a portion of her 
life, so far as her mere existence was concerned. Her thoughts, 
her heart, her soul were fixed upon the Past; and not even upon 
her own Past. The question that presented itself again and again 
to her was, What had happened to her husband ? 

The offer of the allowance from Ralph Pennicuick had re- 
awakened all her suspicions, all her fears—though without 
rekindling a single hope. What could have induced a man so 
mean—except where his own pleasures or vices were concerned—to 
have made such a proposal? That it was no tenderness for the 
memory of his friend, she felt well assured. It must be some 
miserable attempt at compensation—at neutralisation of the stings 
of conscience. The ghost of her dead husband seemed to stand 
beside her, whispering, ‘ Foul play, foul play.’ Even the morning 
light had no power to exorcise it. The question that had im- 
portuned her when she lay down in her bed was reiterated still 
when she arose from it, ‘ What did in truth happen to my husband ?’ 
There was only one man in England—and as she imagined in the 
world—who could answer it for her; and that man was Ralph 
Pennicuick. To him therefore she resolved to go. 

Mrs. Conway, though she had so long been poor, was un- 
accustomed to the independent ways which are common among 
persons of scanty income. She was not used to travel, nor of late 
years to go indeed anywhere, alone. Even the short railway 
journey to Waterloo Station would under ordinary circumstances 
have been quite an ordeal to her, and it flurried her now notwith- 
standing the importance of the matter that occupied her thoughts. 
Then there was the cab from Waterloo to ‘ the Albany,’ and when 
she got there the doubt as to how to enter that mysterious, though 
fashionable, establishment. All these things agitated the poor 
lady, as small things agitate the rest of us when we are ill and 
weak and helpless, and rendered her especially unfit for the inter- 
view on which she had set her mind. 

A more unfit antagonist to deal with ‘ Steel’ Pennicuick upon 
a matter in which it was necessary that he should hold his own, 
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could hardly be imagined. The widow, however, was not afraid of 
him. She was too full of suspicion and anger to feel fear. Dame 
Partlet, the hen, who has lost her mate and has suspicion that 
Reynard knows what has become of him, will flutter up against 
his sharp nose and glittering teeth with reckless importunity. 

The Albany porter was rather puzzled by Mrs. Conway’s 
appearance. He had general directions about the admission of 
ladies, none of which seemed quite to apply to her particular case. 
She was neither young nor pretty; she did not look like a dun, 
though, on the other hand, he was not sure that she was a lady; 
however, Mr. Pennicuick had a janitor of his own, and he left 
him to decide upon the advisability of admitting her to his master’s 
presence. 

‘Letter X, mum, first floor, was all he thought it necessary to 
say to her. 

On arriving at Letter X, Mrs. Conway, had she been acquainted 
with the usages of the place, would have gone away and deferred 
her errand for a better opportunity, for the outer door was closed ; 
but, not being aware that this meant ‘not at home,’ she used the 
knocker sharply, which at once produced Mr. Hatton. 

‘Mr. Pennicuick is not at home, Mrs. Conway,’ said he blandly. 

‘That is not true,’ said she (for the porter had told her other- 
wise), ‘and I mean to see him.’ 

If this audacious visitor had been quite outside the ‘ oak,’ per- 
haps the valet would have ventured to close it, even in her face ; 
but she had already crossed the threshold, and he could hardly 
push the poor lady out. 

‘Please to wait here, madam, one moment.’ 

It was his loyal intention to give his master the chance of fly- 
ing to his bedroom, from whence escape was possible by another 
door, for he was a fox whose earth had more than one outlet; but 
the widow was too quick for him. Ere he could give his warning, 
Ralph Pennicuick caught sight of the woman’s face which of all 
others he most feared to see glowering behind his valet’s shoulder. 

‘Dear Mrs. Conway, this is most unexpected. Hatton, you 
may leave us,’ added he quickly ; for there was that in his visitor’s 
eye which presaged a stormy scene, and a scene before a servant 
is unendurable. 

He held out his hand, but the widow waved it away with an 
impatient gesture, nor would she even take the chair which he 
pushed forward for her accommodation ; she stood with one shaking 
hand upon the back of it, and the other pointing at him, while her 
white lips strove to articulate in vain. ; 

‘ You are angry with me, I perceive, Mrs. Conway,’ said Penni- 
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cuick in conciliatory tones, ‘ though I have knowingly done nothing 
to arouse your anger. If it seems strange that I have not visited 
you, mere physical inability to do so must be my excuse. I sent 
my son to explain to you——’ 

‘Ralph Pennicuick,’ interrupted Mrs. Conway hoarsely, ‘I am 
come here to know the truth.’ 

‘The truth, my dear madam ?’ 

‘ Yes, the truth about my husband.’ 

Pennicuick’s swarthy face, pale with fear and hate and care, 
quailed before her searching glance, but he answered calmly 
enough : 

‘What Raymond has told you he heard from my own lips. I 
can only repeat——’ 

‘That is why I disbelieve it,’ broke in the other vehemently. 
‘It is your lips that I mistrust, because they are used to lying. 
Did they not lie to him when he was alive? What, do you sup- 
pose I have forgotten when your Raymond was but a few months 
old, and I a second mother to him, and my husband your best 
friend, how you set all those sacred ties at naught, and dared to 
offer me your love ?’ 

‘That was a long time ago, my dear madam,’ answered Penni- 
cuick, with a harsh laugh. 

‘It was so, but Ihave not forgotten it. The nature of the man 
who could so outrage friendship and the memory of the dead has 
never altered ; now as then, there is no sacrifice of others—even 
of your own son—which you would hesitate to make, to gratify 
one selfish pleasure.’ _ 

‘ You are severe, madam; I admit that you were a very dragon 
of virtue, and I—well, anything you please—but there is a statute 
of limitations for offences committed a lifetime ago, and as in 
this case nothing came of it ; 

‘That is false! Everything came of it. It cost me my hus- 
band’s love.’ 

‘ You never told him ?’ 

‘No, or you would not have been alive to ask the question, but 
the horror (the cause of which I might not tell) with which I saw 
his friendship for you, bred quarrels between us, and, thanks to 
you, the breach grew so wide that love could not recross it. It 
was you that separated us and you that kept us asunder.’ 

‘Indeed, madam, you overrate my influence. Of course I was 
not pleased at the contempt—zmerited, I will confess—with which 
you treated my devotion; but as to your domestic differences, I 
think they can be otherwise accounted for.’ 

‘I was to blame,’ said Mrs, Conway gravely ; ‘I was much to 
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blame ; though, if you had not come between us, matters would not 
have been so bad. I was hard and bitter and cold, though Heaven 
knows that through it all I loved him. I read your sneer, “ You 
hid it well, madam,” but it is true, and you shall find itso. If 
I proved it not while he lived, I will prove it now. If he never 
knew it in this world, he shall know it in heaven, if spirits have 
any cognisance of things on earth. I will devote myself hence- 
forth to redress his wrongs.’ 

‘ Your grief has weakened your judgment, Mrs. Conway,’ ob- 
served Ralph Pennicuick quietly. ‘That your husband has met 
with a most cruel fate is true—so cruel, that, to spare you, I have 
sealed my lips concerning it.’ 

‘I spoke of wrongs, broke in the other harshly; ‘ falsehood, 
where we have a right to look for truth ; treachery, where loyalty 
should be; betrayal of trust—ah, you have betrayed him !’ 

Her words, swift as lightning, seemed to blast their object ; 
Ralph Pennicuick literally shrank before them and grew deadly 
pale, though he still faced the speaker with his eyes, the expression 
of which was firm and venomous. 

‘Who says I have betrayed him ?’ inquired he hoarsely. 

‘Your face,’ answered she quietly, ‘ which speaks truth, and 
gives the lie to your tongue. I was sure it was so all along, but 
now I am doubly sure.’ 

Her passion was frightful to witness ; her large frame trembled 
and quivered; her face was purple; her eyes, always prominent, 
seemed to leap at him from their sockets. 

‘Do you suppose,’ she went on, ‘that I was deceived by your 
lying telegram? that I did not know Arthur Conway better than 
to believe him capable of the offence you imputed to him? He 


_ was not one to defile temples and break down images: or to risk, 


for a mere whim, a life that was precious to another. You alone, 
Ralph Pennicuick, were with him; you alone know how and why 
he met his death.’ 

‘You know all that I know, madam,’ answered Pennicuick 
sullenly. ‘I was in Shanghae, doing my best to save him, when 
he perished. The matter does not rest upon my testimony: two 


. English officers accompanied me to the scene of his execution.’ 


‘Is that the way an innocent man defends himself?’ cried Mrs. 
Conway. ‘ “ If you don’t believe me, there are two others—credible 
witnesses.” Every word you speak is a confession of your guilt.’ 

‘TI do not understand you, madam,’ said Pennicuick. 

‘Then I will speak plainer. I see there has been foul play. 
I suspect the worst of you. He never committed the offence for 
which he suffered. It was you who committed it. What, what! 
c2 
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have I found you out? Murderer, murderer!’ She threw up her 
hands and fell forward on the floor with a heavy thud. 

Pennicuick did not move; it seemed as though her last words 
had turned him into stone; he stood and stared at the prostrate 
woman without an effort to assist her, without an attempt to sum- 
mon others to her assistance, though he was dimly aware of the 
presence of Hatton on the other side of the door. 

Mrs. Conway’s voice had been raised loud enough to summon 
him from a much greater distance than the servants’ room he occu- 
pied, and most persons would have answered a cry which must 
have sounded very like ‘ Murder!’ but Mr. Hatton’s characteristic 
was discretion. 

At last, seeing that his visitor still lay without motion at his 
feet, Ralph Pennicuick, moved by a new terror, pulled the bell-rope 
furiously, which at once summoned the valet. 

‘Something has happened to Mrs. Conway; an apoplectic fit 
as I should imagine ; send the porter for Dr. Green, and return to 
me immediately.’ 

His mind had recovered from the rude shock of Mrs. Conway’s 
vehement accusation, and was getting into its usual excellent work- 
ing order. At the same time he felt like one in front of a battery 
that has ‘ got the range,’ and whose only hope lies in its ammunition 
being exhausted. If Mrs. Conway had drawn her last breath he 
would be safe, but otherwise the rancour of her tongue would pur- 
sue him everywhere. The shaft she had shot at a venture appeared 
to him to have had a definite aim; for though, in her hate and 
rage, her suspicions had far outstripped the truth, there had been 
moments when he had actually accused himself of his friend’s 
death, and the word ‘ murderer’ had scarcely seemed misplaced to 
him. It was no time for such morbid and remorseful feelings 
now ; it behoved him to stand upon his guard against a charge, 
less serious indeed, but by no means fanciful or groundless, This 
woman, lying dead or alive before him, had seized the very weapon 
used by his conscience, the barb of which he was ever striving to 
pluck out from his own bosom. She had called him Betrayer of 
Trust ; it was true there was no proof of that, nor ever would be ; 
but the knowledge that another person beside himself had become 
possessed of this fact—though it was only by intuition—would be 
intolerable. 

To know oneself to be a scoundrel is one of the bitterest fruits 
of the tree of knowledge, yet not so bitter as to know another knows 
it, and ‘another’ in this case Ralph Pennicuick felt but too sure 
meant all who had a right to know it. Reckless of consequences, 
as deaf to menace as to reason, this woman would proclaim his 
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infamy upon the housetops, and as confidently as though she pos- 
sessed the proofs of it, as long as she lived. But would she live 
even to repeat her accusation once? He leant over the prostrate 
body and regarded it attentively, taking care, however, not 
to disturb a limb. He foresaw that, if matters were as he hoped, 
there must be an inquest; and though to no mortal eye could 
he seem to have any interest in the woman’s death, yet it was well 
to be on the safe side. It struck him that it might have been 
better perhaps, if it were apoplexy, to raise her head, but he let 
it lie (the purple face staring upwards with apathetic eyes); not 
that he wished to kill her (though he wished her dead), but simply 
that none should say he had had any hand in the matter. 

She lay quite still, nor, so far from the stertorous breathing 
that he had understood took place under such circumstances, 
could he discern she breathed at all. It was indeed a sorry sight, 
and had he been quite sure that all was over, it might have 
aroused his pity. The contrast between what lay before him and 
the recollection of what she had been years ago, when he had 
thought it worth while to have run risks to win her, might in that 
case have struck him ; but, as it was, the desire of self-preservation 
overpowered all other feelings and obliterated them. He kept his 
place, like a sentinel on guard, till his valet reappeared. ‘This is 
a sad business, Hatton,’ said he. ‘I am afraid of doing anything 
till the doctor comes for fear it should do more harm than good.’ 

‘That is the safest plan, sir. I noticed the poor lady was 
very excited when I let her in—or rather, when she let herself in— 
for she would take no denial.’ 

‘It was natural that she should wish to see me, answered the 
other quietly. 

Then master and man both stood on guard—revolving their 
own thoughts—till the doctor came, who, stooping down, busied 
himself for a few seconds with his lancet, and then rose, shaking 
his head in the manner with which we are most of us, alas! ac- 
quainted, and which thus appeared in the reports of certain subse- 
quent proceedings, ‘ Dr. Green at once pronounced life to be extinct.’ 

This gentleman was an eminent physician living hard by in 
Piccadilly, and professionally known to Mr. Pennicuick. 

‘ How did this sad business come about?’ inquired he. 

‘It was from intense excitement I believe, doctor. It is Mrs. 
Conway, wife of the poor fellow who was killed when travelling 
with me in China, and she came here insisting upon having the 
whole particulars, I had avoided her for that very reason—for 
they were of a nature to shock any woman; but she compelled me 
to be explicit, and this, alas! is the result” — 
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‘I am not surprised at it, answered the doctor gravely. 
‘ There was a strong predisposition to apoplexy, no doubt, and any 
sudden shock, especially if she was excited, must have been dan- 
gerous to her.’ 

‘She was intensely excited,’ reiterated Pennicuick; ‘ Hatton 
there remarked it even before she entered the room. When I 
spoke of what had happened to her husband, she cried out, speak- 
ing of the Chinese who had put him so barbarously to death, 
“ Murderers! murderers!” and then fell down upon the floor just 
as you found her.’ 

‘I heard the lady cry out them very words,’ put in Hatton 
respectfully. 

‘The whole affair is clear as daylight,’ observed Dr. Green; 
‘but it will be necessary to inform the coroner. I am very sorry 
to inconvenience you,’ he added, seeing the clouds gather on 
Pennicuick’s face, ‘ but an inquest is indispensable.’ 

‘Do not speak of inconvenience, doctor. I will go to some 
hotel for the present—perhaps Hatchett’s.’ 

‘There is no reason why the poor lady should not be taken 
home.’ 

‘There is only a daughter left; the shock would be too 
terrible. No, it had better remain here. Let everything be 
_ done, Hatton, that should be done.’ 

‘And about Miss Conway, sir? had not Mr. Raymond better 
be communicated with ?’ 

‘Why?’ The question was short and sharp; but immediately 
his voice altered to a gentler tone. ‘ Yes, you are right; I will 
go to him myself, and he will arrange matters, at least if I can 
be spared,’ continued he, looking inquiringly at the doctor. 

‘You can be of no sort of use here, answered that gentleman. 
‘If you take my advice, you will at once remove to Hatchett’s. 
Town is very full, and the sooner you secure rooms—and especi- 
ally the sooner you leave these rooms—the better.’ 

Ralph Pennicuick took the hint and his hat, and left at once. 

‘Your master is not looking well, said the doctor to the valet. 

‘He is far from well, sir; he has been very nervous and out of 
sorts ever since he came home from China. Captain Conway’s 
death has shaken him a great deal, I think.’ 

‘Ah! And this is not a nice sort of thing to happen to a man 
in his state. You must stay here, and I will send some people to 
look after matters.’ 

Mr. Hatton did not care to stay by himself where he was, but 
followed the doctor out, and remained outside the door of the 
apartment until the ‘people’ alluded to arrived. The whole 
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occurrence was distasteful to him ; he had not contemplated being 
asked to remain with corpses when he entered upon his situation ; 
but, on the other hand, he felt that the bond between himself and 
his master had been somehow strengthened by this unpleasant 
event. He was conscious that he had been discreet, and that his 
discretion had not escaped Ralph Pennicuick’s observation. Very 
few things that concerned that gentleman did 










Cuapter XXVIII. 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. 










THoueH poor Nelly’s home was left desolate on that terrible 
day, it was not deserted. Mrs. Wardlaw left her home and the 
husband from whom she had never been separated for a quarter 
of a century, to take up her quarters for the night with the 
orphaned girl. 

‘You have got a mother yet, my darling,’ she whispered fondly 
in her ear, ‘if you would only let it be so.’ 

But for the time Nelly was hardly sensible of her kindness. 
She had lost father, mother, and all that belonged to her, and 
seemed to herself utterly alone in the world. If Raymond had 
been her accepted lover, and could have come down in person to 
give his loving sympathy, it would just then have hardly availed 
her, though the consciousness that he was hers would without 
doubt have been an unspeakable comfort ; but, as it was, it was 
forbidden her even to think of him. There was no green spot in 
all the desert of Life that lay before her on which to fix her eyes. 
She was unhappy before, and full of apprehension for the future, 
but far worse had befallen her than she had dreamed of. ‘I was 
not in safety, neither was I quiet, yet trouble came,’ were the 
words of Scripture that seemed to her to have the most proper 
application to herself; its promises and recommendations to be of 
good cheer, were not for her. Even the excellent woman who had 
come to sustain her in her tribulation failed in her errand of 
mercy. There was no faculty of consolation in her; for sympathy 
—except so far as pity and kindliness went—was wanting. She 
had never so much as seen Captain Conway, and only knew of him 
as a man who had been estranged from his family, partly by his 
own act; it was impossible for her to understand the bond that, 
stretching across the globe, had united father and daughter of late 
years so nearly. Her knowledge of Mrs. Conway had been more 
personal, but it had only made her acquainted with the poor 
woman’s faults and follies; and Nelly could not but, be aware of 
this. She had herself been acquainted with them, but also with 
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the love and tenderness that lay at the root of. her mother’s 
character, and which were hidden from Mrs. Wardlaw as from 
the rest of the world, and she resented the fact that this kind friend 
had been, although by necessity, thus ignorant of her mother’s vir- 
tues. How could she understand the greatness of her sorrow, who did 
not understand the greatness of her loss? Nelly was very sensible, 
however, of her good intentions, nor did her common sense so far 
desert her in her wretchedness as to cause her to fail to recognise 
the rarity as well as the value of such a friendship. Words of 
gratitude, steeped in tears, were not wanting to her, and she did 
also what she could in the shape of acknowledgment by giving 
way to her friend’s wishes in various material particulars. If she 
had had her own way, she would have gone up to town at once, 
and kept companionship with all that remained of her poor 
mother till it was committed to the grave; but she suffered herself 
to be overruled in this particular. 

‘You surely believe me, Nelly,’ Mrs. Wardlaw had reasoned, 
‘ when I say that your dear mother is dead, and can derive no pos- 
sible solace from your presence.’ 

‘I know you got the telegram—but, added she with sad 
significance, ‘ one cannot always believe telegrams.’ 

‘My darling, Raymond has been,’ returned the other softly. 
‘He followed his message to our house in person; only he told 
my husband not to tell you unless you inquired; he is not one 
of those to parade his kindness, and, besides, it really seems as 
though.—— ’ 


‘I understand,’ put in Nelly gravely. ‘What did he tell Mr. 
Wardlaw? Let me know all.’ 

‘ Well, darling, he told him enough to make me sure that it 
would only shock you to—to do what you propose. It is better to 
remember your poor mother as you saw her last.’ 

There was a long pause, during which Nelly shed those tears 
whose silent flow is deeper and more sad than the wildest bursts 
of grief. 

‘Raymond saw her, darling, and everything—the little that 
now can be done—has been done just as though you had been there 
yourself. It may be necessary, but he hopes not, that you should 
be at the inquest.’ Here Nelly had been unable to repress a 
shudder. ‘There must be one, it seems, though Dr. Green, who 
saw your poor mother within a few minutes of her seizure, pro- 
nounced it, for certain, apoplexy.’ 

* Where—where is she?’ 

‘At the Albany, at Mr. Pennicuick’s chambers. That is what 
makes it so impossible that you should go, even if there were not 
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other reasons. He has gone himself to some hotel; but the place 
will be given up to the officials—the jury and that—and afterwards 
she will be brought to Richmond. John will make arrangements. 
Pray be reasonable, darling.’ 

So Nelly consented, and never saw her dead mother’s face— 
just as it had happened with her in the case of her father. There 
is much painfulness in such farewells, but also a melancholy satis- 
faction, and to forego it, was, in Nelly’s case, an act of self-denial. 
It is a test (though a rough one, and by no means without ex- 
ceptions) of the genuineness of our love, when we wish to take 
such sad leave-takings in person, and not to have our dead put out 
of sight—and, too often, out of mind—as quickly as may be. 

On another point, also, Nelly felt herself constrained to give 
way to her good friend’s arguments. If her own ideas had been 
consulted, she would have preferred to dwell alone in her present 
habitation, at all events for a littie, albeit her bereavement 
had robbed it of all the attributes of home. But Mrs. Wardlaw 
had put it to her John, that it would never have done to let the 
dear girl ‘eat her heart out with thinking of them as she had lost’ 
in that death-stricken abode, and she contrived to rescue her from 
that fate by help of arguments borrowed from the Proprieties. 

‘I care nothing for what people think of my staying here 
alone,’ Nelly had said, not audaciously, but from that callous in- 
difference to the opinion of ‘ people’ which always accompanies 
genuine woe. 

‘But your poor dear mother would have cared for it for you, 
Nelly, under such circumstances. I am sure, ifshe can look down 
from heaven and see you now, she would say, “ Make Coromandel 
House your home, my darling, until you find yourself better suited 
somewhere else.” ’ 

A remark the sublunary tone of which could only be attributed 
to the very recent arrival of its supposed utterer in the Celestial 
Regions; but Nelly understood what was meant, and, urged also 
by the wish to gratify her friend, was moved to take up for the 
present her quarters with the Wardlaws. 

There, in seclusion of course from all save her host and hostess, 
and with a sense of loneliness and isolation beyond the power of 
words to tell, she remained for some time, save for a few hours of 
painful publicity. It was found necessary, after all, that she 
should give evidence at the inquest. She pleaded against it as 

some half-blinded creature might have implored not to be dragged 
into the glare of noon, but declined to take advantage of a doctor’s 
certificate to excuse herself. It could easily and with propriety 
have been obtained, for she was very far from well; but she had 
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been given to understand that to absent herself would be to evade 
a public duty. This information she had received, strange to say, 
in a note from Mr. Pennicuick, marked ‘ Private and confidential,’ 
the contents of which she had therefore kept to herself; but there 
is no reason why my readers should exercise a similar delicacy. 


r— 


~ My dear Miss Conway,—In spite of my utmost efforts to save you from 
attending the sad formality that must needs take place on Wednesday, it seems 
your presence can hardly be dispensed with. To learn that any act is a duty is, 
I know, in your case, to secure its performance: but over and above that con- 
sideration I think there is a peculiar propriety in your making this sacrifice. 
You and I are well aware that it was your mother’s excessive sensitiveness and 
sorrow for your father’s loss, acting upon a system already debilitated and little 
fitted to sustain so terrible a shock, that has been the cause of her decease ; 
but it is just possible that some question may be put embarrassing to a mere 
friend (however devoted) like myself, but easily answered, and with much 
greater weight of authority, by yourself. Your poor mother’s prejudices were 
strong—she was easily angered and somewhat difficult to conciliate—but we 
know how loyal and loving was her heart. It seems to me that no hint of 
what was after all a constitutional weakness should be allowed to leak out in a 
mere formal inquiry such as this, and your presence would prevent it, or nip it 
in the bud. I hope I have made my meaning clear: but at all events I am 
quite certain, my dear Miss Conway, you will not misunderstand my motives. 
For the present I write nothing more, for I feel the subject of my note is too 
grave and sad to admit of the companionship of another topic. 

Your very sincere friend, 

RALPH PENNICUICK. 


Mr. Pennicuick’s meaning was quite clear to Nelly, and she 
understood even his motives better than he imagined. She did 
not dislike him as Mrs. Conway had done, but she could not give 
him credit for unselfishness. That paragraph about her mother’s 
‘ prejudices’ had reference, she was persuaded, to the feelings she 
had entertained towards himself; and the‘ hint’ of which he spoke 
in all probability was an allusion to the enmity between them. 
She was, however, as anxious as himself that no record of weakness 
should sully her mother’s memory ; and moreover it appeared her 
duty that she should do his bidding, and so she wrote him a few 
words of acquiescence. It did not seem strange to her, under the 
circumstances, that he had not, as usual, made Raymond his 
messenger, but other facts corroborated her view of the object of 
his communication. Perhaps, if she had been less nearly interested 
in its proceedings, the inquest would have been an ordeal even 
more severe than it proved to be. As it was, her thoughts were 
too much wrapped up inthe Dead to admit of her being disturbed 
by minor matters, and moreover she was spared as much as possible 
in consideration of her position. 

One juryman, indeed—there is always one such individual 
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among the twelve—did put some searching questions to her as 
respected Mr. Pennicuick, which arose from the circumstance that 
the notion had found its way into his head that that gentleman 
had murdered the deceased. 

‘ Were Mr. Pennicuick and your mamma upon good terms,’ he 
had inquired, ‘ at the time when she called at the Albany ?’ 

‘They had not met for nearly a year, in consequence of Mr. 
Pennicuick’s absence abroad, she had, replied; ‘but he was my 
father’s most intimate friend, and had just made a proposition 
through a third person, which testified to his good feeling towards 
her.’ 

‘Your mamma had no pecuniary claim upon him of any kind ?’ 
persisted the juror. 

‘ None whatever,’ answered Nelly emphatically, and not with- 
out a sense of recognition, in her very emphasis, of the generosity 
of the offer she had in her mind. 

‘I think there is no need to pursue our inquiries in that direc- 
tion,’ the coroner had observed, and so the matter had dropped. 
She was unaware at the time that Mr. Pennicuick himself had 
already suffered from that hostile and suspicious juror, though she 
guessed something of it from what she read in subsequent reports of 
the proceedings. Mr. Pennicuick had schemed in vain to get Nelly 
examined first, and, failing in that, had given his own evidence 
with characteristic clearness: perhaps the juror had thought. him 
too clear, and at once built up an hypothesis of murder, and then 
clung to his hobbyhorse, in a manner which, if it could be practised 
with real horses, would ensure a man’s never being thrown. 

‘You say the object of the deceased’s visit to your chambers, 
Mr. Pennicuick, was to receive from you an account of her late 
husband’s death. Why had you withheld this from her?’ 

‘I had not withheld it; I had communicated the particulars 
to her through my son Raymond, but it seems she wished to have 
them from my own lips.’ 

‘ She was not satisfied, then, with your version of the matter ?’ 

‘On the contrary, she desired to have my version without those 
alterations which, I suppose, belong to every narrative when it 
passes through fresh hands.’ 

‘Your interview, however, seems to have been a somewhat 
stormy one ?’ 

‘It was so; through the natural excitement with which Mrs. 
Conway received the recital of her husband’s fate, and of the 
atrocities that were committed upon him.’ 

‘You had no sort of advantage to derive, of course, from the 


death of the deceased lady ?’ 
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‘ Advantage ! 
have been to me?’ 

This was a little indiscreet. The Scriptural precept of confin- 
ing our remarks to ‘ Yea, yea,’ and ‘ Nay, nay,’ has its best ex- 
emplification in the witness-box. Whatever goes beyond this, 
contains the element of danger. The reply ‘Certainly not’ would 
have satisfied the juror; but, as it was, an opportunity was afforded 
him of pursuing his investigations. 

‘Well, it would have been a benefit to you if she was an 
annuitant upon your estate, for example; we are to understand, 
however, that she had no sort of claim upon you ?’ 

Ralph Pennicuick hesitated. If the question could have been 
foreseen, he would have replied to it with the promptest brevity, 
but he had only made provision against inquiries respecting his 
social relations with Mrs. Conway: he had not thought it possible 
that allusion would be made to pecuniary matters between them, 
and for the moment it fairly staggered him. The claim about 
which he was thus interrogated had been for weeks the chief topic 
of his waking thoughts, as of his feverish dreams, but that only 
made this sudden reference to it from so unexpected a quarter the 
more startling. It was asa blow on an open wound. He knew 
that he was changing colour, and was even conscious of a faint 
trembling in his limbs, as he replied at last, and not before his 
silence had excited curiosity : 

‘Mrs. Conway had no sort of claim upon me whatever.’ 

The answer was decisive enough; yet, as we have seen, Nelly 
was called upon to corroborate it. 

The circumstance made but little impression upon her at the 
time ; her heart was too full for that; and the sad ceremony at 
Richmond, which immediately succeeded the official proceedings, 
helped to blot it from her remembrance. Raymond of course at- 
tended the funeral, but she was only dimly conscious of the fact. 
Through the darkness of that day she felt rather than saw certain 
gleams of light. Her host and hostess were standing by her, and 
would stand by her, she knew, in other trials to come; and there 
was another presence equally faithful and more tender, but studi- 
ously undemonstrative and unpresuming, and which she knew it 
behoved her not to recognise at such a time, even though all her 
nature yearned for sympathy and her heart was weary within her. 
She could not trust herself even to press Raymond’s hand. As to 
his father, she was not even aware, until afterwards informed of 
the fact, that he had not been present at the funeral. 


Good heavens, no! What benefit could it 


(To be continued.) 
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IV. ARIOSTO. 


BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


PerrarcH and Boccaccio died, as has been seen, almost within a 
year of each other at the beginning of the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century. And we have to travel over a space of as 
nearly as possible one hundred years before we come to another 
name in the list of Italian Poets which merits mention elsewhere 
than in those wonderful lengthy catalogues which Quadrio and 
Crescimbeni, the historians of Italian poetry, have compiled with 
such untiring industry and perseverance. We pass by the forgotten 
names of dozens of lyric rhymesters, who tagged sonnets to their 
mistresses’ eyebrows with a dulness where decency was frigid and 
warmth indecent, and scores of romanticists, who almost invariably 
took for they subjects the stock heroes of chivalry, and whose 
monstrous > lt resemble nothing so much as the nightmare 
creations of indigestion-begotten dreams, till at last, just as the 
century since the muse veiled her face at the death of her favourite 
on the Tuscan hill above the Elsa was completed, we come upon the 
name of Ariosto, who was born in 1474. 

It was a very different world—that into which Messer Ludovico 
Ariosto was born—from that which Giovanni the son of Boccaccio 
had quitted. The sap which was to produce the bloom of the 
renaissance was just rising after the long winter deadness, at the 
former time. Tlfe blossom was out on every tree, and making 
every part of earth’s surface gay with colour, at the latter period. 
And the author of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ had the good fortune to 
be born in what was at that moment perhaps the most favourable 
spot in all Italy for securing all the advantages of the new time. 

Lying low among the swamps and rice grounds of the lower 
valley of the Po, a rich but unlovely and scarcely quite healthy 
district, the traveller from Padua ‘ the learned’ to Bologna ‘ the fat 
comes upon the ancient city of Ferrara. For nearly five hundred 
years, from shortly after the beginning of the twelfth century to 
nearly the end of the sixteenth, Ferrara was governed by a series 
of rulers of the House of Este—first as heads of a Republic; then 
as Vicars for the Pontiffs; then as independent Sovereign Dukes ; 
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till in the year 1597, when Alphonso died, leaving no direct heir, 
the Roman See, then governed by Clement VIII., set aside by 
high-handed violence the will of Alphonso, which appointed his 
cousin Cesare his successor in the Duchy, and Ferrara became 
thenceforward a part of the Papal dominions, till the revolution 
accomplished the other day. The sovereigns of the House of Este 
were on the whole, and as the time went, good and beneficent 
rulers—more so, at all events, than almost any other of the Princes 
of Italy. And Ferrara, their capital, prospered under their rule, 
and was the residence of a brilliant Court, ornamented at various 
periods of its existence by the presence of men, the remembrance 
of whom will never permit its story to fall into oblivion. 

But from the death of Alphonso in 1597 all was changed ; 
and Ferrara, as the passing traveller—for none now stays there !— 
sees it, is the result of, and an eloquent commentary upon, sacerdotal 
government. The place seems to have been smitten by the numb- 
ing hand of paralysis. There are the huge palaces built from the 
rents of those too fat and teeming plains which lie around the city. 
But they are silent, morne, and ghost-like. In many of them 
rough boards supply the places of windows which the heir either 
impoverished or at all events, thinking that he can spend his money 
elsewhere better than at Ferrara, will not repair. There are the 
enormous hollowly resounding churches, once filled to overflowing 
by the crowds who flocked to hear preachers celebrated in their 
day. There are the vast desert spaces, large enough for thousands 
of troops to manceuvre in them, uselessly enclosed by the enormous 
circuit of the crumbling city walls, a world too wide for the 
shrunken life within them. There are the large, silent grass- 
grown streets, where solitude is emphasized perhaps by a crippled 
beggar basking in the sun, or a wandering gaunt dog slouching 
along under the wall. And there concentrated in the streets im- 
mediately surrounding the old palace of the Dukes and the neigh- 
bouring cathedral, which form the heart of the city, is the popula- 
tion, squalid, beggarly, sordid, ragged, and dirty to a degree 
equalled only by the towns of the far South. Never was there a 
place which spoke so plainly and so loudly the tale of decadence. 
Even the physical conditions of the district have been suffered to 
become gravely deteriorated. For the fatal system of building up 
ever higher from generation to generation the dykes which prevent 
the Po from inundating the whole district, instead of dredging the 
silt ever accumulating and raising the bed of the river to a higher 
level, has at length caused the stream to flow in an artificial 
channel raised above the adjoining country, to such an extent that 
the tops of the church towers of Ferrara, at a distance of some 
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three or four miles from the southern bank of the Po, are lower 
than the surface of the water in the river when it is at flood. 

Such is Ferrara at the present day. But changed as it is, as 
regards the dull life that still pulses feebly within its walls, it is in 
its outward and visible form sufficiently unchanged for us to be 
able very readily to imagine what it was when Ludovico Ariosto 
walked its streets at the end of the fifteenth century. He was 
born in 1474, as has been said, not at Ferrara, to the chagrin of 
the Ferrarese chroniclers and biographers, but at the neighbouring 
city of Reggio, of which his mother, the noble dame Doria Mala- 
guzzi, was a native, and his father, the Ferrarese patrician Niccold 
Ariosto, was Governor for Duke Hercules the First. At a very 
early age, however, he was brought to Ferrara, and there received 
not only his earliest but his subsequent education. For it cannot 
be true, as some of his biographers have said, that he was sent to 
the University of Padua, inasmuch as Duke Hercules, by a law 
made in 1485, forbade any subject of his to study at any university 
save his own at Ferrara!—by which it is seen what a provident 
and patriotic prince was Duke Hercules ! 

The young Ludovico, we learn, was a very precocious lad, and 
an indefatigable student. His first literary attempt was a dramatic 
rendering of the fable of ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe’ in Italian verse. 
It has not been recorded exactly at what age this work was pro- 
duced, further than that it was in his childhood. And we are told 
that whenever his father and mother left the house, he would seize 
the opportunity of ransacking the wardrobes for the purpose of 
dressing up his four younger brothers and five younger sisters with 
aught that he could find there with a view to the theatrical per- 
formance of his drama. 

Once again in the case of this predestined poet, as in so many 
a subsequent one, the marking of him by the Muses for their own 
proved too strong for parental wishes and ambitions. The old 
Governor thought, rightly enough no doubt, that the surest 
path to high and profitable employment under his sovereign was 
the study of the law. And for five years—from his fifteenth in 
1489 to his twentieth in 1494—Ludovico attempted with more or 
less of earnest endeavour and utter want of success to make him- 
self learned in the law. But it was of no use; and Niccolo Ariosto 
seems to have been more easily convinced than some other fathers 
that ‘ Naturam expellas furcé, tamen usque recurret,’ and that it 
was useless to continue the attempt to make a lawyer out of a born 
poet. For at the end of the five years no further opposition was 
made to the young Ludovico’s pursuit of the career to which his 
own inclinations and instincts impelled him, 
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Perhaps this conviction of the uselessness of further opposition 
to his son’s wishes was completed by a little domestic incident 
which occurred just about the end of the above-mentioned five 
years. Ludovico had incurred his father’s displeasure on some 
ground or other, from a mistake of the facts of the case on the 
part of the senior, as the sequel of the story shows, and was sum- 
moned to the paternal presence to receive a lecture, which was 
administered with much severity of tone and manner, and at con- 
siderable length. The young man listened to it with the most 
marked attention, and without the smallest attempt to interrupt 
the flow of the parental eloquence or to exculpate himself; and 
when the old Governor had at length made an end, he went off, 
leaving his apparently penitent son deeply impressed and me- 
ditating on the lesson that had been given him. And he was still 
immersed in the thoughts which his father had with no little self- 
complacency perceived that he had awakened in his mind, when 
one of his brothers joined him. 

‘How was it,’ asked the sympathising younger brother, ‘ that 
you got into such a scrape, and made our father so angry ?’ 

‘Pooh !’ quoth the lectured and still thoughtful lad; ‘I did 
nothing of the kind. I was never near the place!’ 

‘Good heavens!’ returned the younger, ‘ why did you not tell 
him so at once? He would have seen directly that it was all a 
mistake !’ 

‘Ay! But that would have spoiled everything! The fact is, 
Gabriello’ (that was the brother’s name), ‘that I have an angry 


‘father in my new play, and I was just in want of exactly such a 


jobation as I have been listening to. I would not have inter- 
rupted it for the world! It was just the very thing! And papa 
did it excellently well! I must run and write it down while it is 
in my head !’ 

The play in question was the ‘ Cassaria,’ Ariosto’s earliest pub- 
lished work; and there, in the scolding given to Eropilo by his 
father, may be found, preserved like a fly in amber, the old 
Governor’s discourse. 

The first occasion, however, on which the young poet appeared 
in public before his fellow-townsmen was more quaintly charac- 
teristic of the ways and manners of that not very reverential time 
than of the man himself. He was about twenty at the time, 
and cannot, therefore, despite the wonder and admiration of his 
contemporaries, be compared, in point of precocity of intellect, 
with our Abraham Cowley, who, making his first attempt at ten 
years old on ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,’ as Ariosto before him had 
done, had at twelve written verse which the contemporary world 
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admired and eagerly read! The first performance offered to the 
public by Ludovico, almost, as it would seem, immediately after his 
father had consented to his following the bent of his own genius, 
was an oration in Latin hexameters on the praises of philosophy, 
which was recited before a large and applauding audience in the 
Cathedral! Think of the outcry that would be raised by the ec- 
clesiastics of the present day against sucha sacrilegious outrage on 
all the proprieties of the place and its associations! Neither lay- 
man nor clerk dreamed of any impropriety in permitting the 
young student to use the cathedral pulpit for the pronouncing of 
his hexameters ; and so great was the meed of applause which 
they won for him, that there was hardly a father in the city, we 
are told, who did not strive to excite the ambition of his son by 
pointing out to him the example of Ludovico Ariosto. 

There is the huge vaulted nave, which the young scholar filled 
with his voice! It is very silent now, very empty, very dreary, 
and damp from neglect and desertion. A feeble voice may be 
heard from some distant corner of the edifice, perfunctorily droning 
the prescribed words in dreary monotone to three or four old women. 
And it needs a strong effort of the imagination to repeople the same 
scene with a richly-dressed and various-coloured crowd of all that 
was noblest, fairest, most learned, and most famous in Ferrara, 
eagerly listening to the clear young voice that: was filling the church 
with his Pagan-modelled verses on a secular Pagan-treated theme ! 
The contrast between that youthful and that aged voice and figure, 
of the youth and decrepitude,—of how many other things is it the 
symbol! 

The old Governor died in 1500, when Ludovico was in his 
twenty-sixth year. And Duke Hercules lived five years longer to 
be succeeded by his son Alphonso in 1505. And these years, the 
very prime of our poet’s youth, and the first of his entire emancipa- 
tion from the status pupilaris of the parental household, were, 
according to all the accounts of the chroniclers, one long carnival 
time to the citizens of Ferrara. For Duke Hercules was a veritable 
Old King Cole of a sovereign. He had immense revenues besides 
those of the State; but he taxed his subjects heavily all the same, 
and, nevertheless, seems to have made himself exceedingly beloved 
by his people. He never hoarded his money, but spent it freely, 
and almost entirely among the citizens, in making his Court and 
capital the gayest and most splendid in Italy. It was always 
‘ festa,’ always carnival at Ferrara. ‘Tournaments, races of horses, 

of oxen, of asses, of girls, of boys, shooting matches, and hunting 
parties succeeded each other without interruption.’' Then the 
1 Frizzi, Hist. of Ferrara, vol, iv., p. 217. 
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good Duke would sally forth o’ nights, and, looking in quite unex- 
pectedly, take pot-luck with his subjects in genuine Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid fashion. Neither then nor at any other time was any 
Court in Italy so thronged with men of learning and genius. For 
such, come from what nation they might, there was always a warm 
welcome, and assistance if they needed it. Then, again, the Court 
of Ferrara was a noted resort of noble knights who had differences 
touching their honour to put to the arbitrament of the sword. For 
the sport-loving Duke was always ready to afford a tilting-ground 
and the countenance of his august presence to champions in need 
of such accommodation. Many, accordingly, were the celebrated 
duels which came off at Ferrara, to the infinite satisfaction of the 
Duke and his subjects. Then as for his piety, if all the churches 
and monasteries he built were not enough to vouch for it, says 
chronicler Frizzi devoutly, it is abundantly proved by his habit 
of going to various churches accompanied by all his famous band, 
there to have Mass celebrated with all the attractions of music. 

It was at this time, December 1501, that his son Alphonso 
became the third husband of the notorious Lucrezia Borgia, a most 
extraordinary match, the marvel of the making of which is eclipsed 
by the yet greater marvel that it turned out happily and satisfac- 
torily to all parties concerned! Wonderful are the accounts which 
have been preserved of the gala-doings and festivities with which 
all Ferrara celebrated the coming of the bride from Rome to her 
new home. For months previously nothing was to be seen or heard 
in Ferrara but preparations for the great event ; and a sum pretty 
nearly equal to the immense dower which the infamous Alex- 
ander VI.’s daughter brought with her from Rome must have 
been expended in adorning and beautifying the city, in preparing 
splendid processions, pageants, tournaments, and theatrical repre- 
sentations, and in Gargantuan cooking for colossal feasting. The 
ducal palace was kept open to all loyal subjects who came with 
anything eatable or drinkable to assist their sovereign in the 
coming tremendous call on his hospitality. It was counted that 
up to the evening of the 27th of that December 1501, fifteen 
thousand head of poultry, among other things, had been brought in 
as presents. Indeed, the zeal of the Ferrarese outran the necessity 
of the case, great as that was, for a few days later we find that a 
large quantity of game and poultry had to be thrown into the Po 
because it had become unfit for use. 

Then at the Epiphany-tide of that year, 1502, in order to aid 
a little in finding the means to meet all this immense expenditure, 
the young prince rides forth through the city ‘ per la sua ventura’ 
—to see what luck would send him, in shape of gifts of the ‘ Beffana,’ 
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the beneficent fairy, who personates in Italian nursery mythology 
the Epiphany, and brings all sorts of good things to good children. 
To Prince Alphonso the Beffana was very generous. He got, as he 
went through the city accompanied by twenty-four horsemen with 
drums and trumpets—‘ di sua ventura, as the chronicler says ; 
for his fairing, as we should say—three hundred head of oxen, 
an equal number of large cheeses, upwards of a thousand couple 
of capons, and other things to the estimated value of a thousand 
ducats. 

In that the Beffana was something like a good fairy in the 
good old times, especially when a gallant young prince sought her 
favour.' 

Such was the world and the scene ‘on which the young 
Ludovico Ariosto was launched at twenty-six years old in the 
character of his own master. Though it was not till probably a 
couple of years later that he became officially attached to the 
service of the young princes of the House of Este, especially and 
nominally to that of the younger brother of Alphonso, the Cardinal 
Hippolito, though in truth they both availed themselves of his 
services, there can be no doubt that he was among the gay and 
gallant throng who rode out from Ferrara to meet Lucrezia, and 
that he took part in all the subsequent festivities. He was well 
fitted, too, at that time, to figure advantageously on such an occasion. 
He was tall, well-made, and active, with regular, somewhat aquiline 
features, and large, handsome, well-opened eyes. Most of his 
contemporaries speak, too, of his ready wit and pleasant conversa- 
tion, and we are told that Duke Alphonso especially delighted in 
his companionship. Nevertheless, he does not seem to have been 
fashioned altogether of the clay of which courtiers are made, 
although he lived fifteen years or more at Court. In general 
conversation he was apt to be among the least talkative, and was 
liable to fits of absence of mind. All those who knew him, and 
have left us any memorial of him, agree in praising his uprightness, 
truthfulness, kindness of heart, and temperance of life. They 
commend him for the moderation of his wishes in respect to 
honours and distinctions, for his contentment with a moderate 
competency, his aversion from courtly dignities to be obtained only 
by servility, and enjoyed only by submission to restraint, and for 
the simplicity of his tastes. 

The fact that our poet was the father of two illegitimate sons 


1 Some sentences of the foregoing description of Ferrarese social conditions at the 
outset of the sixteenth century have been taken from a sketch of the life of Olympia 
Morata, written by the author many years. ago. That very remarkable Ferrarese 
figure, however, did not come upon the scene till Ariosto had left it. 
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was in the eyes of his contemporaries no more a blemish on the 
moral excellence of his life and character than the licentiousness 
which here and there (to a less degree, however, than in the case of 
almost any of his fellow-poets of that age) disfigures his writings. 
The one and the other peccadillo were too entirely in accordance 
with the universal habits and manners of the time not to be— 
hardly so much, one could say, condoned, as—considered as quite 
matters of course. The elder of these sons, Giambattista, was 
born, as it would seem, while the poet’s father was still living, and 
Ludovico was an inmate of the paternal house, the mother having 
been a certain Maria, a servant living in the family. This 
Giambattista was brought up, we are told, altogether by the 
family of the mother. He became a soldier—and a very good 
one—and nothing more is heard of him save a mention in a legal 
document concerning a partition of property between him and his 
brother in 1542. The other, Virginio, was born in 1509, his 
mother being one Orseola, a country girl of the environs of 
Ferrara, who afterwards became the wife of one Antonio Cattinelli. 
Virginio was carefully educated by his father, who afterwards 
legitimatised him, and made him his heir. He has left us a few 
notices of his father, which have been printed by one of his 
biographers, and will furnish us with a characteristic trait or two 
presently. 

Subsequently, after 1522, says Frizzi the historian of Ferrara, 
the precise date not being discoverable, Ludovico married a wife, 
when he was nearly if not quite fifty yearsold. She was Alexandra 
Benucci, the widow of Tito Strozzi, a brother poet, and she sur- 
vived her second poet-husband nearly twenty years, dying on 
September 12, 1552. And this is all we know about her! We 
have notices more or less substantial of Ariosto by dozens of his 
contemporaries ; letters from him and to him; biographies many ; 
references to him and his affairs in the familiar correspondence of 
his friends and acquaintances; and yet it was left for the archive- 
hunting historian Frizzi, who died in 1800, to discover the fact 
that Ariosto had a wife! The facts are singularly and curiously 
characteristic of the life and social habits of the time. It has 
been suggested, indeed, that the marriage was kept a secret, 
because the poet held a certain ecclesiastical preferment, which 
did not necessitate entering into orders, but did require the 
celibacy of the incumbent. And it is further remarked that the 
poet was habitually reticent and close respecting «all his connec- 
tions with the other sex. So much so, that one of his biographers 
curiously enough remarks that the figure of Cupid with finger on 
his lips, on the poet’s favourite bronze inkstand, which may still 
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be seen preserved in the public library at Ferrara, was probably 
due to this specialty of his tone of feeling and thinking. 

But the fact that his contemporaries, living familiarly with 
him in the same city, knew nothing as to whether he was a 
married man or not, will appear less extraordinary to those who 
are thoroughly acquainted with middle-class Italian society as it 
still is even at the present day, than it will to untravelled English- 
men. So entirely outside the walls of the domestic home are the 
lives of very many—the majority, probably—of Italian men of all 
classes save the highest even to our own times; so wholly is com- 
panionship and intimacy with the men they live with carried on 
elsewhere; so perfectly possible is it still to meet and talk with 
a man continually for years together without knowing whether 
he is married or single! 

Niccold Ariosto, the poet’s father, died, as has been said, in 1500. 
But the immediate effect was not that Ludovico was more free 
to pursue his favourite studies; but rather less so, because, being 
the eldest of his father’s numerous family, it became incumbent 
upon him to attend to the management of the family property 
and affairs. Nevertheless, it was principally about this period of 
his life that his Latin and Italian lyrical pieces were written. 
And it was much about the same time, perhaps earlier, but cer- 
tainly not later than 1503, when he was twenty-nine, and his 
father had been dead three years, that the Cardinal Hippolito 
d’Este, the second son of Duke Hercules, invited him to‘ enter into 
his service,’ as the phrase then was. This service, as it would 
seem, implied living in the Cardinal’s house, and making part of 
his family. But the service which the poet was called on to 
render, not only to the Cardinal but to his brother the Duke 
Alphonso, was of the most important and confidential character. 
However changed the times may have been from the days when 
Petrarch and Boccaccio were travelling over Europe as ambassadors 
from one potentate to another, the practice of selecting men of 
letters and poets—men who, it was supposed, could speak per- 
suasively——for such offices was not yet extinct. And the principal 
service which the princes of the House of Este demanded of 
Ariosto was to go on their behalf on missions which involved the 
necessity of much diplomatic talent and the confronting of no 
little danger. 

Julius II., that great warrior Pope, who dreamed the dream— 
to be once again dreamed in a very different day and by a very 
different man—of a united Italy under the headship of the 
Roman Pontiff, reigned from 1503 to 1513. The constantly shift- 
ing needs of his policy and ambition made him'the professed friend 
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and ally of the Este princes in 1509. But, despite this friendship 
and alliance, a variety of other plans and schemes made Julius un- 
willing at that time to assist the Duke of Ferrara with the troops 
and money which the war waged against him by the Republic of 
Venice rendered very necessary to him. It was under these circum- 
stances that Ariosto was sent to plead the cause of his patrons at the 
Court of Rome. It was a very different Court indeed from that 
which it so soon afterwards became under the immediate successor of 
Julius, Leo X. Warriors were more in Julius’s line than poets. Never- 
theless, difficult as the task of persuading the strong and obstinate 
will of that high-handed Pontiff to change its direction notoriously 
was, the eloquence of the poet-ambassador accomplished that feat. 
Julius made a grant of money, and promised troops, which, however, 
the rapid victory of Alphonso rendered eventually unnecessary. 

The circumstances of his second mission made it a far more 
difficult one. It was again to the same Pontiff, Julius II., that he 
was sent, and this second journey to Rome was separated from the 
first by a space of less than twelve months. He went on the first 
occasion in December 1509, and on the second in August 1510. 
But in this short interval the shifting policy of Julius had veered 
to a position of open hostility to the Duke. Alphonso had, at the 
wish and following the example of the Pope, become the ally of the 
King of France, and had refused to be false to that alliance when 
a few months later the Pontiff wished him to be so. Julius gave 
way to one of those excesses of passion to which he was subject, 
and Ariosto’s business at Rome was if possible to appease him. 
But this turned out to be beyond the power of his eloquence. 
Julius II. was a terrible man in his wrath, which on this occasion 
was none the less dangerous because it was wholly unreasonable. 
The envoy found that his life was in danger from the fierce old 
man’s anger, and that it behoved him, if he would reach Ferrara 
in safety, to make as much haste to leave Rome as he could, facing 
the dangers of the roads, then in a very disturbed and unsafe con- 
dition, rather than the enraged Pontiff. 

Ariosto remained in ‘the service of’ the Cardinal Hippolito 
d’Este till the death of the latter on September 3, 1520. But the 
last three years of this period were such as left a painful memory 
in his mind. On October 20, 1517, the Cardinal went to Hun- 
gary, and wished Ariosto to accompany him. This the poet de- 
clined to do, giving as the motives of his refusal—as they are 
expressed at length in his first Satire—the care which his health 
required, and the duties he owed to his family— meaning perhaps 
his mother, but more probably merely his brothers and sisters, who, 
inasmuch as the poet was then in his forty-third year, must surely 
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have been able to take care of themselves. To these impediments 
one of his biographers suggests as an additional one, that he had 
not yet completed the revision of his great poem, according to his 
wishes; as if, remarks a subsequent writer, he could not have done 
that in Hungary as well as in Italy! Not, perhaps, quite so well. 
Nevertheless, I feel it difficult to believe that the poet’s refusal to 
accompany his patron was based on any of the motives assigned. 
There must, I think, have been something—perhaps a crowd of very 
little things—which rendered the relationship between the Car- 
dinal and his protégé not so pleasant as it had been when they 
were both young men together. Partly it may have been, as seems 
not unlikely from various expressions to be met with here and there 
in his Satires, that he was tired of leading a dependent life, and 
longed for his liberty. But he does not speak in kindness of the 
Cardinal. In one place in the sixth Satire he speaks of the number 
of years during which he was ‘ oppressed by the yoke of the Cardi- 
nal.’ Other phrases may be found, also, which seem to indicate that 
the hopes he had conceived from the friendship of his princely 
friend had ended in disappointment. Possibly he may have dis- 
covered that the Cardinal was scarcely fitted to be the friend and 
patron of a poet, when His Eminence, on being presented with the 
‘Orlando Furioso’ for the first time, showed his sense of the value 
of the offering by saying, ‘ Why, Messer Ludovico! Where in the 
world have you scraped together such a parcel of nonsense ?’ 

It is certain, however, that the Cardinal Hippolito was seriously 
offended at Ariosto’s refusal to accompany him to Hungary. He 
does not seem to have altogether broken with him, however, at the 
moment, and three years later he died. It was during the years that 
he passed in the Court of the Cardinal Hippolito that he composed 
the immortal ‘Orlando Furioso,’ which must have been begun very 
shortly after he entered into his service. For it was in 1516 that, 
after ‘ten years bestowed upon his poem,’ he resolved to allow it to 
be published, not because he conceived it to be as perfect as he still 
hoped to make it, but because he thought it desirable to hear the 
judgments and opinions of the world of readers. And it was not 
till 1532, that, having profited by the criticisms of the reading 
world, and by his own matured reflection and study, he caused it 
to be again printed, with innumerable corrections, alterations, and 
additions, to such an extent that the poem now consisted of forty- 
six cantos instead of forty as before. That the octave stanzas, 
which run so fluently, and seem to the reader to have been com- 
posed so easily, were in fact produced with much labour and care, 
that they were polished and repolished, and that no amount of 
lime labor was spared, may be seen by anybody who will visit the 
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public library at Ferrara, and there, under the courteous guidance o 
the director of that institution, examine the manuscripts of the 
‘ Orlando Furioso ’ preserved there. 

Nevertheless, even the second improved edition, which indeed 
almost may be considered a new version of the poem, was very far 
from satisfying the judgment of the poet. He complains that not 
only his domestic troubles—lawsuits about his little property and 
the like—but the demands made upon his time by the Duke, into 
whose ‘ service ’ he entered after leaving that of the Duke’s younger 
brother the Cardinal (i.e. about 1520), had prevented him from 
giving that amount of time and care to the perfection of his poem 
that he had wished to do. How much, however, he did accomplish 
in that respect is shown from a curious passage in the work of his 
intimate friend Cinzio Giambattista Giraldi, on the * Composition 
of Romances,’ which runs thus :— 

‘First of all, he (Ariosto) read and revised his poem for the 
space of sixteen years after the first! edition of it (i.e. the years 
from 1516 to 1532). Nor did he ever pass a day during all that 
time without working at it either pen in hand or .in his thoughts. 
(Three years must at least be deducted from this time, according 
to his own showing (Satires 4 and 6), as his biographer Barotti 
remarks, these years having been employed in a manner to be 
mentioned presently, which made all literary labour impossible.) 
At length, when it was brought to such a condition of correctness 
and increased bulk as seemed fitting to him, he carried it to many 
men of excellent genius in different parts of Italy to have their 
judgment on it—to Monsignore Bembo,? to Molza,> to Andrea 
Navagero the learned Venetian commentator, historian, and poet, 
and to many others, whom he mentions in his last canto. And, 
having received their criticisms, he took his work home; and as 
Apelles was wont to do with his pictures, so likewise did he. with 
his poems. For during two whole years before sending the work to 
press, he exposed it in a room of his house, and there left it to be 
judged of by anybody. And finally, having gathered thus opinions 
in great number both within the city and abroad, he made choice 
of those which appeared to him the soundest.’ 

1 The reader curious in such matters must not be deceived by the date, 1515, 
given in an edition printed at Venice. The first edition is that of 1516. Biblio- 
graphers reckon ten editions printed during the lifetime of the poet. One or two of 
these seem to have been executed under his superintendence, and must be supposed 
to have been further essays towards that perfection which he was always hoping to 
reach, but never to the last succeeded in reaching to his own satisfaction. 

2 The celebrated littérateur and Cardinal, he who wrote to the Bishop of Carpen- 
tras, Sudoleto, begging him for heaven's sake not to read the Epistles of St. Paul, as 


they would utterly spoil his Latin style. 
* A brother poet, a Modenese. 
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The domestic troubles, of which we hear much, from the poet’s 
lamentations on this score in different passages of his Satires, seem 
to have all turned on the ‘res angusta domi,’ and the failure of 
certain sources of revenue, which eked out the smallness of a patri- 
mony which had been reduced by drawing on it for the supply of 
the needs of a family of ten children. It would seem that he was, 
after the death of the Cardinal, in the receipt of what he calls a 
‘ stipendio’ from the Duke, and that this was in some way, or for 
some reason or other, ‘suppressed.’ It does not appear that the mis- 
fortune arose from any ill-will of the Duke. And Barotti suggests 
that probably Ariosto’s allowance consisted of an assignment on some 
custom duty, which may have been itself abolished, and the poet’s 
‘ stipendio’ thus not forthcoming. He held also another source of in- 
come, which is worth mentioning as a specimen of the ineradicable 
jobbery and abuses which afforded the means of providing for the 
hangers-on of princes, whether poets and men of learning, or other 
less creditable dependents. Ariosto received in partnership with one 
Costabili (the well-known name of a Ferrarese patrician family, now 
extinct) the third part of the notary’s fee due in a certain office in 
Milan on every contract drawn up there. This brought him in 
seventy-five crowns a year, but it was continually liable to suspen- 
sion from war in Lombardy or other disturbances. 

At any rate, it is abundantly clear that Ariosto was discontented 
with his patrons, and deemed that all that he had ever received 
from them very insufficiently remunerated his services. This is 
expressed with sufficient pungency, and with marked intention to 
make the complaint a permanent and unforgotten one, by the poet’s 
assumption of a device, consisting of a bee-hive from which a rustic 
is driving away the bees with fire and smoke, with the motto pro 
bono malum, and it may be found printed at the end of the poem 
in many editions, especially in that of 1532. 

There is extant, however, a curious Latin letter from Paulo 
Maurizio to the second Hippolito Cardinal d’Este, nephew of Ariosto’s 
patron, which shows that others thought themselves worse treated 
than the poet, and which is at all events worth quoting as a 
curious indication of the sort of relationship then existing between 
‘the learned’ and ‘ the great.’ 

‘Your mind,’ he writes, ‘ was offended by the liberty I took in 
my letters. For I complained that whereas your father’s brother, 
a young man of high intelligence, inflamed with the love of immor- 
tality, gave a golden chain worth 500 crowns for the fables about the 
madness of Orlando, printed with dedication to him, you, so great 
a man, so celebrated, and so wealthy, did not send me so much as 

a brass button for my book on Rcman laws, to which those mad 
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stories of Orlando cannot in any wise, as it seems to me, be com- 
pared.’ 
Our Ludovico was much troubled, too, by a lawsuit respecting 
a family estate held by him in the neighbourhood of Ferrara, in 
which the Duke’s fiscal officer was his opponent. It does not 
appear that the Duke himself meddled in the matter in any way, 
and we have no means of knowing what may have been the merits 
of the dispute. But the poet thought, as it should seem, that the 
Duke might have, and ought to have, interfered in his behalf; and 
this was another source of discontent, which in 1522, about two 
years after he had entered the Duke’s service, impelled him to re- 
monstrate with Alphonso, begging him either to provide for him 
more effectually, or to suffer him to leave his service, in order to 
better his fortune elsewhere. The Duke was unwilling to accept 
the latter alternative, and as a means of providing for his poet 
courtier gave him the appointment of Governor of the Garfagnana, 
a mountain district in the Apennines to the westward of Modena, 
of which Pontremoli is in modern times the capital. 
Such an appointment was by no means what the poet wanted. 
It was to him very much like receiving a stone in return for a 
request for bread. The region in question is still to a great degree, 
and was in those days to a very much greater degree, a wild, 
remote, and rough country, where it was little likely that the poet 
would find one congenial soul to speak to in the whole length and 
breadth of his ‘government!’ The task proposed{to him was, more- 
over, a specially difficult and disagreeable one at that particular 
conjuncture. Recent war had filled those hills with disbanded 
soldiers, who were in fact nothing else than mere banditti, and the 
whole district was in a most disturbed and dangerous condition. 
And the poet’s disgust at having to go thither, the discomforts of 
his life there, and his own opinion of his own unfitness for the task 
entrusted to him, may be read at length in the fourth Satire. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded in it, as a ‘ Governor’ of more ordinary 
mould might probably not have succeeded. By a mixture of kind- 
ness, persuasion, and firmness, not a little aided probably (and it 
is very characteristic of Italy and Italian ways even to the present 
day that it should have been so) by his reputation as a poet, which 
had already reached the lawless bands infesting the district, he, 
before the three years, for which his appointment was to last, were 
at an end, succeeded in restoring a degree of order and tranquillity 
such as had not been known in the country for years. And one of 
his early biographers has preserved an account of an incident which 
affords us a singularly vivid and picturesque peep at the life of that 
epoch. 
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The Governor was riding one day on some business connected 
with his office, through a wild part of his mountain territory, with a 

suite of six or seven men on horseback, when on a hill side the 

party came upon a quantity of armed men dismounted, and lying 

about in the shade of the oaks that were scattered among the rocks 

and the short scanty herbage of the mountains, while their horses 

were tied to the neighbouring bushes. Who cannot exactly 

imagine a scene which is familiar on so many a canvas of Salvator 

Rosa or Jan Both? To our poet-governor, however, the scene 

suggested other ideas than those of the picturesque. There were 

known to be in the neighbourhood two free-lance chieftains named 

Morotto and Pacchione, mortal enemies of each other, whose respec- 

tive followers made their leader’s feud a satisfactory pretext for 

very impartially following the profession of cut-throats and highway 

robbers. It was not, therefore, without very considerable misgiving 
that the Governor and his following kept quietly on their way, 
which led them through the midst of the brigands. They had 
passed, however, unchallenged, all but one man, who happened to be 
a little behind the others, when the chief of the armed men called 
to the lagging servant to ask who was the gentleman that had just 
passed. ‘That is the Governor!’ saidtheman. ‘ What, Ludovico 
Ariosto!’ cried the brigand chief, jumping up from the ground, 
where he was lazily taking his rest, and running to overtake 
Ariosto at the head of the little cavaleade. The poet, seeing him- 
self thus pursued, felt no little misgiving as to the issue of the ad- 
venture. Putting, however, a good face upon the matter, he drew 
bridle, and waited till the armed man came up to him. The 
brigand, uncovering and bowing low, begged to assure him that if 
he had known who he was he should not have let him pass un- 
saluted, and added that it was a great pleasure to him to make 
the personal acquaintance of one whom he had so long known by 
reputation! His name, he said, was Filippo Pacchione, and so, 
again bowing low, took leave of him, somewhat no doubt to the 
Governor's relief. 

It must have been in 1525 or 1526 that he returned to Fer- 
rara from the Garfagnana, not a little glad that the term of his 
service as Governor had expired. And probably the seven years of 
life which remained to him after that return home were the happiest 
of his life. It seems certain that from some cause his circumstances 
must have been improved, for he not only bought the house which 
is still shown to visitors as his residence at Ferrara, but seems to 
have spent a good deal of money in altering and improving it. 
His principal literary employment on his return appears to have 
been revising and improving his five comedies,-the ‘ Cassaria,’ the 
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‘ Suppositi,’ the ‘ Lena,’ the ‘ Negromante,’ and the ‘ Scolastica,’! 
We know that the first had been composed many years previously. 
How far the others were written at that time, or only revised and 
improved, is uncertain. His main object in preparing these works 
for representation was to please the Duke, who was a great 
amateur of the theatre. And it is pretty clear, therefore, that, 
whatever little clouds may have passed between them, the 
Sovereign and the Poet remained on pleasant terms together till 
the end. The four finished comedies were frequently performed, 
as the manner of that day was, by amateur companies of the noble 
gentlemen of Ferrara; and Don Francesco, a younger son of the 
Duke himself, spoke the prologue to the ‘ Lena,’ on the occasion 
of its first performance in 1528. 

It would seem that it was during this portion of his life—the 
years intervening between his return from the Garfagnana and his 
death—that he composed five other cantos in the octave stanza, 
which are usually printed at the end of the ‘ Furioso.’ But with 
what view he did so, whether with the intention of incorporat- 
ing them with the ‘ Furioso’ in a new edition, as his friend Giraldi 
declares that Ariosto himself told him, or whether he purposed 
writing a new and separate poem, as others of his biographers, 
Barotti especially, have thought, is a very difficult question. Cer- 
tainly the former hypothesis would imply the necessity of great 
changes in the construction of the ‘ Furioso ;’ but upon the whole 
I am disposed to think that Giraldi was right, and that the poet’s 
intention must be considered as indicating his continued discon- 
tentment with his great poem as it stands—a circumstance that 
need by no means be considered as derogatory to the excellence of 
the work, but rather as a characteristic trait of that active and 
mobile temperament of mind which a variety of details related of 
his life at this period of it show to have distinguished him. 

I bave spoken of the memorials of her great poet, which Ferrara 
lovingly preserves in the public library of the city—his manuscripts, 
bristling with erasures, blottings, corrections—pentimenti, as the 
Italians picturesquely call second thoughts—his beautiful bronze 
inkstand, his chair, his bust, &c. But by far the more interesting 
memorial is the little house in the Via Mirasole, now inhabited 
only by the custos placed there to take care of it, and show it to 
visitors. The Latin distich, which he placed there in the humble 
pride of ownership, may still be read on the cornice of the facade : 


Parva sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida; parta meo sed tamen ere” domus. 
1 This last was left unfinished by the author, for what reason is not known. 
2 Small is my house, but fitted for me; standing in no man’s way: not sordidly 
poor ; but yet paid for with my own money. 
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Certainly the house is by no means ‘sordid.’ It is a very neat 
and comfortable-looking little house, kept in perfect repair by 
the municipality of Ferrara. The door of entrance is in the ’ 
middle. There is a good rectangular room some eighteen feet 
square or thereabouts, on either side of the entrance passage in 
front, a good smaller room behind on the left-hand side, and a 
kitchen behind that on the right hand. The best room to the 
front on the first floor, which is larger than the room below by all 
the size of the passage, is spoiled to modern English notions by 
the stair opening into it. Probably the two rooms on the first 
floor behind this, looking into the garden, were deemed the best 
and pleasantest, and were the principal living-rooms of the dwelling. 
The old unconcealed beams of the ceilings, constructed on the old 
Italian plan, remain as they were when Ariosto sat beneath them, 
casting a thoughtful eye up at them ever and anon, with an 
amused smile on his mouth, as we may conjecture, as his pen 
paused over his paper. The old-fashioned little round panes of 
glass remain, too, in the casement windows, and contribute much 
towards the statw quo look of the dwelling. The garden at the 
back is now small, being no wider than the house itself, and per- 
haps about five times as much in depth. But in the poet’s day it 
was much larger, extending considerably behind the other houses 
in the street, as they now stand. 

It would seem from some notes left by his son Virginio that he 
originally bought the ground on June 30, 1526, on his return from 
his governorship, with the intention of building on it as an invest- 
ment ; which would indicate that he could hardly at that time 
have been in any stress of poverty. ‘ He inherited his father’s 
house,’ says Virginio, ‘ but subsequently betook himself to live in a 
little house, which he bought. He was anxious to make it what 
he wished by adding to the building, and spent upon it all that he 
could spare from his income.’ He bought several small pieces of 
land also, and added them to the garden, and in the process of 
these improvements became so much attached to the place that 
he determined to give up his paternal house and make it his 
home for the rest of his days. 

‘ But,’ says his son, ‘not having intended to live there when 
he began to build, the improvements he had made did not alto- 
gether suit his taste, and he often used to regret that bricks and 
mortar could not be changed as easily as manuscripts. And when 
people told him that they wondered that he, who could describe 
such delicious palaces, had done nothing better for himself, he 
would say that the difference was that the aman referred 
to cost no money,’ 
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But there is one little word in these brief notes of Virginio, 
that goes to show both that the poet’s buildings and improvements 
absorbed all his means, and that his writings were profitable to 
him. In speaking of the causes which led his father to resume his 
pen at his return from the Garfagnana, he says that ‘ he was led to 
do so to please the Duke’s son, who afterwards succeeded him as 
Hercules the Second, and perhaps also for the sake of building.’ 

But the garden at the new house was Messer Ludovico’s great 
delight, though he must have been but a very sorry gardener. 
‘In his gardening,’ says his son, ‘he went on in the same way 
that he did with his verses—never letting anything alone. He 
never could let anything he had planted stand three months in the 
same place. And when he putin peach kernels, or any other seeds, 
he went so often to see whether they were sprouting that he ended 
by killing them. And as he had very little knowledge of plants, 
when any weed grew up near the place where he had sown seed, he 
took it for granted that it was the product of his seed, and would 
take all possible care of it, till it grew big enough to show what it 
was beyond the possibility of mistake. I remember his sowing some 
capers once ; he went every day to see if they were coming up. At 
length something began to show itself above the soil, and he was 
exceedingly delighted, till at length they turned out to be sprouts 
of an elder bush, and of capers there was not a trace.’ 

‘He was not, continues Virginio, ‘a great reader, and cared 
not for many books. Virgil delighted him, and Tibullus in respect 
to his style. Of Horace and Catullus, too, he was a great admirer, 
but not much of Propertius.’ 

‘He had a good appetite ’—it is always Virginio who speaks— 
‘and used to eat very fast, and without heeding what he ate. When 
he came home to dinner, if he found the table prepared with the 
bread upon it, he would take a roll and eat it as he walked about. 
Then, when the dinner was served, he called for water for his hands, 
and ate whatever happened to be nearest to him. Very often he 
would eat a bit of bread after he had finished his dinner. I think 
that very often he was not conscious of what he was doing, having 
his mind full either of his verses or his buildings. Once, when a 
visitor came to the house, some refreshments were brought for him, 
which my father immediately ate up, while the stranger continued 
talking to him. When he was gone my uncle took his brother to 
task for what he haddone. But he, without being in the least dis- 
concerted, said it was the stranger’s own fault. He ought to have 
fallen to, and taken his share.’ 

He was not permitted to enjoy his home, and his leisure, and 
his gardening, for as many years as, looking back at his life there, 
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we could have wished for him. He was taken ill on December 30, 
1532. His malady, as was believed, was some internal obstruction, 
‘which the physicians attempted to remove by purgative waters. 
But in doing so they ruined his stomach; and, endeavouring to 
remedy that evil by other medicines, they so harassed him that 
he fell into a hectic decline, and died on June 6, 1533, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Upon the whole our Ludovico must be considered to have been 
a happy man, and to have had his lines cast in pleasant and 
fortunate places. He was perhaps, like most of the scholars and 
literary men of that day, which produced such great numbers of 
them, somewhat unreasonably given to rail against fortune and his 
patrons. Neither he nor his biographers seem to have been struck 
by the fact that he was fortunate in having any patrons at all. 
Very insufficiently provided for by his paternal inheritance, as was 
likely to be the case with one of a family of ten children, he 
declined to pursue any lucrative profession, preferring to give him- 
self up to study and literature in entire liberty. If it were to in- 
volve the loss of his liberty, he tells us in his second Satire, he 
would not accept the richest Cardinal’s perferment in Rome. 
And it was a favourite saying with him, as one of his biographers 
records, that it is better to enjoy a little in peace than to satisfy 
great desires at the cost of toil. And the wisdom and ‘ generosity ’ 
of those sentiments is commended to the skies by the biographers. 
But Dr. Pangloss made the same philosophical discovery, and one 
or two more of us are perhaps capable of reaching to the same 
heights of wisdom. His patrons, who became such merely by 
virtue of his reputation as a poet, did make this beau idéal possible 
tohim. No doubt the Cardinal Hippolito, and in a somewhat less 
degree the Duke, wished to utilise the talents of their protégé in 
some way more valuable to them than the production of poetry. 
And no doubt the poet served them in their needs, better probably 
than they could have been served by any other less gifted with the 
fire of native genius. But upon the whole it does not seem that 
he had so much cause to complain of them as he appears to have 
imagined. It is probable that had he been born in that last 
decade of the fifteenth century in any other of the states of Italy 
his lot would have been a less fortunate one. It is a mistake on 
the part of generations who feel rightly enough that no riches 
could be a sufficient recompense for the production of an ‘ Orlando 
Furioso’ to imagine that the poet’s contemporaries should have 
attempted to pay him for it by a little more wealth. 

We may be very glad, however, that he did obtain enough to 
make for himself that home in the Via Mirasole, in which he seems 
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to have delighted so much. And as we picture him to ourselves, 
in the enjoyment of the friendship and goodwill of all that was 
best and noblest in Italy, pulling up the plants in his garden to 
see if they were growing, with his head so full of verses and bricks 
and mortar that he forgot what he was eating, we only wish that 
the days in the little house so fitted for him had been more in 
number. 


A RQurserp omance. 






Nor a duet, ' 

This, but a trio! 
Mamma and Pet, 

Pet and her Dollie! 

Such a terzet, 

Sung with such brio, 
Makes one forget 
Fashion and folly. 


Dollie’s unwell ! 
Dollie is naughty ! 
Ordered to spell, 
Breaks into laughter! 
Likes to rebel ! 
Sulks and is haughty !— 
Which is it, Nell? 
What is she after ? 


Never mind what! 
Everything’s over 

Now, is it not ? 

Scolded or shriven, 

Poor little Dot, 
Wicked wee rover, 

Nell has forgot 

All, and forgiven ! 


General delight! 
Mamma’s declaring 
Dollie all right. 
Has she repented ? 
Rosy and bright, 
Dainty and daring, 
Golden and white, 
Nellie’s contented. 










Take her away, 
Tell her a story, 
Teach her to play !— 

After a wooing, 
Nell, I should say, 
Will in her glory 
Do as to-day 
Mamma is doing! 
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Aome Fandom RPotes of an Fale Ereursion, 


BY MARK TWAIN, 


II. 


At dinner, six o’clock, the same people assembled whom we had 
talked with on deck and seen at luncheon and breakfast this second 
day out, and at dinner the evening before. That is to say, three 
journeying ship-masters, a Boston merchant, and a returning 
Bermudian who had been absent from his Bermuda thirteen years; 
these sat on the starboard side. On the port side sat the reverend 
in the seat of honour; the pale young man next to him; I next ; 
next to me an aged Bermudian, returning to his sunny islands 
after an absence of twenty-seven years. Of course our captain 
was at the head of the table, the purser at the foot of it. A small 
company, but small companies are pleasantest. 

No racks upon the table; the sky cloudless, the sun brilliant, 
the blue sea scarcely ruffled: then what had become of the four 
married couples, the three bachelors, and the active and obliging 
doctor from the rural districts of Pennsylvania ?—for all these 
were on deck when we sailed down New York harbour. This is 
the explanation. I quote from my note-book :— 


Thursday, 3.30 p.m. Under way—passing the Battery. The 
large party, of four married couples, three bachelors, and a cheery, 
exhilarating doctor from the wilds of Pennsylvania, are evidently 
travelling together. All but the doctor grouped in camp-chairs on 
deck. 

Passing principal fort. The doctor is one of those people who 
have an infallible preventive of sea-sickness ; is flitting from friend 
to friend administering it and saying, ‘Don’t you be afraid; I 
know this medicine ; absolutely infallible ; prepared under my own 
supervision.’ Takes a dose himself, intrepidly. 

4.15 p.m. Two of those ladies have struck their colours, not- 
withstanding the ‘infallible.’ They have gone below. The other 
two begin to show distress. 

5 p.M. Exit one husband and one bachelor. These still had 
their ‘infallible’ in cargo when they started, but arrived at the 
companion way without it. 

5.10 p.m. Lady No. 3, two bachelors, and one married man 
have gone below with their own opinion of the infallible. 
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5.20. Passing Quarantine Hulk. The infallible has done the 
business for all the party except the Scotchman’s wife and the 
author of that formidable remedy. 

Nearing the Lightship. Exit the Scotchman’s wife, head ~ 
drooped on stewardess’s shoulder. 

Entering the open sea. Exit doctor! 


The rout seems permanent; hence the smallness of the company 
at table since the voyage began. Our captain is a grave, handsome 
Hercules of thirty-five, with a brown hand of such majestic size 
that one cannot eat for admiring it and wondering if a single kid 
or calf could furnish material for gloving it. 

Conversation not general; drones along between couples. One 
catches a sentence here and there. Like this, from Bermudian of 
thirteen years’ absence: ‘ It is the nature of women to ask trivial, 
irrelevant, and pursuing questions,—questions that pursue you from 
a beginning in nothing to a run-to-cover in nowhere.’ Reply of 
Bermudian of twenty-seven years’ absence: ‘ Yes; and to think 
they have logical, analytical minds and argumentative ability. 
You see ’em begin to whet up whenever they smell argument in 
the air.’ Plainly these be philosophers. 

Twice since we left port our engines have stopped for a couple 
of minutes at atime. Now they stop again. Says the pale young 
man, meditatively, ‘There! that engineer is sitting down to rest 
again.’ 

Grave stare from the captain, whose mighty jaws cease to work, 
and whose harpooned potato stops in mid-air on its way to his open, 
paralysed mouth. Presently says he in measured tones, ‘Is it your 
idea that the engineer of this ship propels her by a crank turned 
by his own hands ?’ 

The pale young man studies over this a moment, then lifts up 
his guileless eyes, and says, ‘ Don’t he?’ 

Thus gently falls the death-blow to further conversation, and 
the dinner drags to its close in a reflective silence, disturbed by no 
sounds but the murmurous wash of the sea and the subdued clash 
of teeth. 

After a smoke and a promenade on deck, where is no motion 
to discompose our steps, we think of a game of whist. We ask the 
brisk and capable stewardess from Ireland if there are any cards in 
the ship. 

‘ Bless your soul, dear, indeed there is. Not a whole pack, true 
for ye, but not enough missing to signify.’ 

However, I happened by accident to bethink me of a new pack 
in morocco case in my trunk, which I had placed there by 
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mistake, thinking it to be a flask of something. Soa party of us 
conquered the tedium of the evening with a few games, and were 
ready for bed at six bells, mariner’s time, the signal for putting out 
the lights. 

There was much chat in the smoking-cabin on the upper deck 
after luncheon to-day,—mostly whaler yarns from those old sea- 
captains, Captain Tom Bowling was garrulous. He had that 
garrulous attention to minor detail which is born of secluded farm 
life or life at sea on long voyages, where there is little to do and 
time no object. He would sail along till he was right in the most 
exciting part of a yarn, and then say, ‘ Well, as I was saying, the 
rudder was fouled, ship driving before the gale, head-on, straight 
for the iceberg, all hands holding their breath, turned to stone, 
top-hamper giving way, sails blown to ribbons, first one stick 
going, then another, boom! smash! crash! duck your head and 
stand from under! when up comes Johnny Rogers, capstan bar in 
hand, eyes a-blazing, hair a-flying .... no, *twan’t Johnny 
Rogers .... lemme see... . seems to me Johnny Rogers 
wan't along that voyage; he was along one voyage, I know that 
mighty well, but somehow it seems to me that he signed the 
articles for this voyage, but—but—whether he come along or not, 
or got left, or something happened —’ 

And so on and so on, till the excitement all cooled down and 
nobody cared whether the ship struck the iceberg or not. 

In the course of his talk he rambled into a criticism upon New 
England degrees of merit in ship-building. Said he, ‘ You get a 
vessel built away down Maine-way; Bath for instance; what’s 
result ? First thing you do, you want to heave her down for repairs, 
—that’s the result! Well, sir, she hain’t been hove down a week 
till you can heave a dog through her seams. You send that vessel 
to sea, and what’s result? She wets her oakum the first trip! Leave 
it to any man if ’tain’t so. Well, you let our folks build you a 
vessel—down New Bedford-way. What’s the result? Well, sir, 
you might take that ship and heave her down, and keep her hove 
down six months, and she’ll never shed a tear!’ 

Everybody, landsmen and all, recognised the descriptive neat- 
ness of that figure, and applauded, which greatly pleased the old 
man. A moment later, the meek eyes of the pale young fellow 
heretofore mentioned came up slowly, rested upon the old man’s 
face a moment, and the meek mouth began to open. 

‘Shet your head!’ shouted the old mariner. 

It was rather a startling surprise to everybody, but it was 
effective in the matter of its purpose. So the conversation flowed 
on instead of perishing. 

x2 
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There-was some talk about the perils of the sea, and a lands« 
man delivered himself of the customary nonsense about the poor 
mariner wandering in far oceans, tempest-tossed, pursued by dan- 
gers, every storm blast and thunderbolt in the home skies moving 
the friends by snug firesides to compassion for that poor mariner, 
and prayers for his succour. Captain Bowling put up with this for 
a while, and then burst out with a new view of the matter. 

‘Come, belay there! I have read this kind of rot all my life 
in poetry and tales and such like rubbage. Pity for the poor 
mariner! sympathy for the poor mariner! All right enough, but 
not in the way the poetry puts it. Pity for the mariner’s wife! all 
right again, but not in the way the poetry puts it. Look-a-here! 
whose life’s the safest in the whole world? The poor mariner’s, 
You look at the statistics, you'll see. So don’t you fool away any 
sympathy on the poor mariner’s dangers and privations and suffer- 
ings: leave that to the poetry muffs. Now you look at the other 
side a minute. Here is Captain Brace, forty years old, been at sea 
thirty. On his way now to take command of his ship and sail south 
from Bermuda. Next week he’ll be under way : easy times; comfort- 
able quarters; passengers, sociable company ; just enough to do to 
keep his mind healthy and not tire him; king over his ship, boss 
of everything and everybody; thirty years’ safety to learn him that 
his profession ain’t a dangerous one. Now you look back at his 
home. His wife’s a feeble woman: she’s a stranger in New York; 
shut up in blazing hot or freezing cold lodgings, according to the 
season; don’t know anybody hardly; no company but her lone- 
someness and her thoughts; husband gone six months at a time. 
She has borne eight children; five of them she has buried without 
her husband ever setting eyes on them. She watched them all the 
long nights till they died,—he comfortable on the sea; she followed 
them to the grave, she heard the clods fall that broke her heart,— 
he comfortable on the sea; she mourned at home, weeks and weeks, 
missing them every day and every hour,—he cheerful at sea, know- 
ing nothing about it. Now look at it a minute,—turn it over in 
your mind and size it: five children born, she among strangers, and 
him not by to hearten her; buried, and him not by to comfort her ; 
think of that! Sympathy for the poor mariner’s perils is rot; 
give it to his wife’s hard lines, where it belongs! Poetry makes 
out that all the wife worries about is the dangers her husband’s 
running. She’s got substantialer things to worry over, I tell you. 
Poetry’s always pitying the poor mariner on account of his perils 
at sea; better a blamed sight pity him for the nights he can’t 
sleep for thinking of how he had to leave his wife in her very 
birth pains, lonesome and friendless in the thick of disease and 
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trouble and death. If there’s one thing that can make me madder 
than another, it’s this sappy, damned maritime poetry!’ 

Captain Brace was a patient, gentle, seldom-speaking man, 
with a pathetic something in his bronzed face that had been a 
mystery up to this time, but stood interpreted now, since we had 
heard his story. He had voyaged eighteen times to the Mediter- 
ranean, seven times to India, once to the arctic pole in a discovery- 
ship, and ‘ between times’ had visited all the remote seas and 
ocean corners of the globe. But he said that twelve years ago, on 
account of his family, he ‘ settled down,’ and ever since then had 
ceased to roam. And what do you suppose was this simple-hearted, 
life-long wanderer’s idea of settling down and ceasing to roam? 
Why, the making of two five-month voyages a year between 
Surinam and Boston for sugar and molasses ! 

Among other talk, to-day, it came out that whale ships carry 
no doctor. The captain adds the doctorship to his own duties. 
He not only gives medicines, but sets broken limbs after notions 
of his own, or saws them off and sears the stump when amputation 
seems best. The captain is provided with a medicine-chest, with 
the medicines numbered instead of named. A book of directions 
goes with this. It describes diseases and symptoms, and says, 
‘Give a tea-spoonful of No. 9 once an hour,’ or ‘Give ten grains 
of No. 12 every half hour, &c. One of our sea-captains came 
across a skipper in the North Pacific who was in a state of great 
surprise and perplexity. Said he: 

‘ There’s something rotten about this medicine-chest business. 
One of my men was sick,—nothing much the matter. I looked 
in the book: it said, give him a tea-spoonful of No. 15. I went 
to the medicine-chest, and I see I was out of No. 15. I judged 
I'd got to get up a combination somehow that would fill the bill; 
so I hove into the fellow half a tea-spoonful of No. 8 and half a 
teaspoonful of No. 7, and I'll be hanged if it didn’t kill him in 
fifteen minutes! There’s something about this medicine-chest 
system that’s too many for me!’ 

There was a good deal of pleasant gossip about old Captain 
‘Hurricane’ Jones, of the Pacific Qcean,—peace to his ashes! Two 
or three of us present had known him; I, particularly well, for I 
had made four sea-voyages with him. He was a very remarkable 
man. He was born in a ship; he picked up what little education 
he had among his shipmates; be began life in the forecastle and 
climbed grade by grade to the captaincy. More than fifty years 
of his sixty-five were spent at sea, He had sailed all oceans, seen 
all lands, and borrowed a tint from all climates. When a man has 
been fifty years at sea, he necessarily knows nothing of men, 
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nothing of the world but its surface, nothing of the world’s thought, 
nothing of the world’s learning but its A BC, and that blurred 
and distorted by the unfocussed lenses of an untrained mind. Such 
a man is only a gray and bearded child. That is what old Hurri- 
cane Jones was,—simply an innocent, lovable old infant. When 
his spirit was in repose he was as sweet and gentle as a girl; when 
his wrath was up he was a hurricane that made his nickname seem 
tamely descriptive. He was formidable in a fight, for he was of 
powerful build and dauntless courage. He was frescoed from head 
to heel with pictures and mottoes tattooed in red and blue India 
ink. I was with him one voyage when he got his last vacant space 
tattooed ; this vacant space was around his left ankle. During 
three days he stumped around the ship with his ankle bare and 
swollen, and this legend gleaming red and angry out from a cloud- 
ing of India ink: ‘ Virtue is its own R’d.’ (There was a lack of 
room.) He was deeply and sincerely pious, and swore like a fish- 
woman. He considered swearing blameless, because sailors would 
not understand an order unillumined by it. He was a profound 
Biblical scholar,—that is, he thought he was. He believed every- 
thing in the Bible, but he had his own methods of arriving at his 
beliefs. He was of the ‘ advanced’ school of thinkers, and applied 
natural laws to the interpretation of all miracles. Made them 
work, too,—at least, to his own satisfaction. Without being aware 
of it, he was a rather severe satire on modern scientific religionists. 
Such a man as I have been describing is rabidly fond of disquisi- 
tion and argument; one knows that without being told it. 

One trip the captain had a clergyman on board, but did not 
know he was a clergyman, since the passenger list did net betray 
the fact. He took a great liking to this Rev. Mr. Peters, and 
talked with him a great deal: told him yarns, gave him toothsome 
scraps of personal history, and wove a glittering streak of profanity 
through his garrulous fabric that was refreshing to a spirit weary 
of the dull neutralities of undecorated speech. One day the 
captain said, ‘ Peters, do you ever read the Bible ?’ 

‘ Well—yes.’ 

* I judge it ain’t often, by the way yousay it. Now, you tackle 
it in dead earnest once, and you'll find it'll pay. Don’t you get 
discouraged, but hang right on. First you won’t understand it ; 
but by and by things will begin to clear up, and then you wouldn't 
lay it down to eat.’ 

© Yes, I have heard that said.’ 

‘And it’s so, too. There ain’t a book that begins with it. It 
lays over ’em all, Peters. There’s some pretty tough things in it, 
—there ain’t any getting around that,—but you stick to them and 
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think them out, and when once you get on the inside everything’s 
plain as day.’ 

‘The miracles, too, captain?’ 

‘Yes, sir! the miracles, too. Every one of them. Now, 
there’s that business with the prophets of Baal ; like enough that 
stumped you?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know but——’ 

‘Own up, now, it stumped you. Well, I don’t wonder. You 
hadn’t had any experience in ravelling such things out, and 
naturally it was too many for you. Would you like to have me 
explain that thing to you and show you how to get at the meat of 
these matters ?’ 

‘Indeed I would, captain, if you don’t mind.’ 

Then the captain proceeded as follows: ‘Ill do it with 
pleasure. First, you see, I read and read, and thought and thought, 
till I got to understand what sort of people they were in the old 
Bible times, and then after that it was all clear and easy. Now, 
this was the way I put it up concerning Isaac' and the prophets 
of Baal. There was some mighty sharp men amongst the public 
characters of that old ancient day, and Isaac was one of them. 
Isaac had his failings,—plenty of them, too; it ain’t for me to 
apologise for Isaac ; he played it on the prophets of Baal, and like 
enough he was justifiable, considering the odds that was against 
him. No, all I say is, *twa’n’t any miracle, and that Ill show you 
so’s’t you can see it yourself. 

‘Well, times had been getting rougher and rougher for 
prophets,—that is, prophets of Isaac’s denomination. There was 
four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal in the community, and 
only one Presbyterian ; that is, if Isaac was a Presbyterian, which 
I reckon he was, but I don’t say. Naturally, the prophets of Baal 
took all the trade. Isaac was pretty low-spirited, I reckon, but,he 
was a good deal of a man, and no doubt he went a-prophesying 
around, letting on to be doing a land-office business, but *twa’n’t 
any use ; he couldn’t run any opposition to amount to anything. 
By and by things got desperate with him; he sets his head to 
work and thinks it all out, and then what does he do? Why, he 
begins to throw out hints that the other parties are this and that 
and t’other,—nothing very definite, may be, but just kind of 
undermining their reputation in a quiet way. This made talk, of 
course, and finally got to the king. The king asked Isaac what he 
meant by his talk. Says Isaac, “ Oh, nothing particular, only can 
they pray down fire from heaven on an altar? It ain’t much, may 
be, your majesty, only can they do it? That’s the idea.” So the 
1 This is the captain’s own mistake. ° 
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king was a good deal disturbed, and he went to the prophets of 
Baal, and they said, pretty airy, that if he had an altar ready, 
they were ready ; and they intimated he better get it insured, too. 

‘So next morning all the children of Israel and their parents 
and the other people, gathered themselves together to see the 
match, and bet on it,—that is, if they did bet in that old ancient 
time; and like enough they did,—it’s human, you know. 

‘Well, here was that great crowd of prophets of Baal packed 
together on one side, and Isaac walking up and down all alone on 
the other, putting up his job. When time was called, Isaac let on 
to be comfortable and indifferent ; told the other team to take the 
first innings. So they went at it, the whole four hundred and 
fifty, praying around the altar, very hopeful, and doing their level 
best. They prayed an hour,—two hours,—three hours,—and so 
on, plump till noon. It wa’n’t any use; they hadn’t took a trick. 
Of course they felt kind of ashamed before all those people, and 
well they might. Now, what would a magnanimous man do? 
Keep still, wouldn’t he? Of course. What did Isaac do? He 
gravelled the prophets of Baal every way he could think of. Says 
he, “ You don’t speak up loud enough; your god’s asleep, like 
enough, or may be he’s taking a walk; you want to holler, you 
know,”—or words to that effect; I don’t recollect the exact 
language. Mind, I don’t apologise fur Isaac; he had his fauits. 

‘Well, the prophets of Baal prayed along the best they knew 
how all the afternoon, and never raised a spark. At last, about 
sundown, they were all tuckered out, and they owned up and quit. 

‘ What does Isaac do, now? He steps up and says to sume 
friends of his, there, “ Pour four barrels of water on the altar!” 
Everybody was astonished ; for the other side had prayed at it dry, 
you know, and got whitewashed. They poured it on. Says he, 
“‘Heave on four more barrels.” Then he says, “ Heave on four 
more.” Twelve barrels, you see, altogether. The water ran all over 
the altar, and all down the sides, and filled up a trench around it 
that would hold a couple of hogsheads—“ measures,” it says; I 
reckon it means about a hogshead. Some of the people were 
about to put on their things and go, for they allowed he was crazy. 
They didn’t know Isaac. Isaac knelt down and began to pray ; he 
strung along, and strung along, about the heathen in distant lands, 
and about the sister churches, and about the state and the country 
at large, and about those that’s in authority in the government, 
and all the usual programme, you know, till everybody had got 
tired and gone to thinking about something else, and then all of a 
sudden, when nobody was noticing, he outs with a match and rakes 
it on the under side of his leg, and pff! up the whole thing blazes 
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like a house afire! Twelve barrels of water? Water your grand- 
mother! Petroleum, sir, PETROLEUM! that’s what it was!’ 

‘Petroleum, captain ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; the country was full of it. Isaac knew all about 
that. You read the Bible. Don’t you worry about the tough 
places. They ain’t tough when you come to think them out, and 
throw light on them. There ain’t a thing in the Bible but what 
is true ; all you want is to go prayerfully to work and cipher out 
how ’twas done.’ 

At eight o’clock on the third morning out from New York, 
land was sighted. Away across the sunny waves one saw a faint 
dark stripe stretched along under the horizon,—or pretended to 
see it, for the credit of his eye-sight. Even the reverend said he 
saw it,—a thing which was manifestly not so. But I never have 
seen anyone who was morally strong enough to confess that he 
could not see land when others claimed that they could. 

By and by the Bermuda Islands were easily visible. The 
principal one lay upon the water in the distance, a long, dull- 
coloured body, scalloped with slight hills and valleys. We could 
not go straight at it, but had to travel all the way around it, 
sixteen miles from shore, because it is fenced with an invisible 
coral reef. At last we sighted buoys, bobbing here and there, and 
then we glided into a narrow channel among them, ‘raised the 
reef, and came upon shoaling blue water that soon further shoaled 
into pale green, with a surface scarcely rippled. Now came re- 
surrection hour: the berths gave up their dead. Who are these 
pale spectres in plug hats and silken flounces that file up the com- 
panion-way in melancholy procession and step upon the deck? 
These are they which took the infallible preventive of sea-sickness 
in New York harbour and then disappeared and were forgotten. 
Also came two or three faces not seen before until this moment. 
One’s impulse is to ask, ‘ Where did you come aboard ?’ 

We followed the narrow channel a long time, with land on both 
sides,—low hills that might have been green and grassy, but had a 
faded look instead. However, the land-locked water was lovely, at 
any rate, with its glittering belts of blue and green where moderate 
soundings were, and its broad splotches of rich brown where the 
rocks lay near the surface. Everybody was feeling so well that 
even the grave, pale young man (who, by a sort of kindly common 
consent, had come latterly to be referred to as ‘ the Ass’) received 
frequent and friendly notice,—which was right enough, for there 
was no harm in him. 

At last we steamed between two island points whose rocky 
jaws allowed just barely room enough for the vessel’s body, and 
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now before us loomed Hamilton on her clustered hill-sides and 
summits, the whitest mass of terraced architecture that exists in the 
world, perhaps. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and on the pier were gathered one or 
two hundred Bermudians, half of them black, half of them white, 
and all of them nobbily dressed, as the poet says. 

Several boats came off to the ship, bringing citizens. One of 
these citizens was a faded, diminutive old gentleman, who 
approached our most ancient passenger with a childlike joy in his 
twinkling eyes, halted before him, folded his arms, says, smiling 
with all his might and with all the simple delight that was in him, 
‘You don’t know me, John! Come, out with it, now; you know 
you don’t !’ 

The ancient’ passenger scanned him perplexedly, scanned the 
napless, threadbare costume of venerable fashion that had done 
Sunday-service no man knows how many years, contemplated the 
marvellous stove-pipe hat of still more ancient and venerable 
pattern, with its poor pathetic old stiff brim canted up ‘ gallusly ’ 
in the wrong places, then said, with a hesitation that indicated 
strong internal effort to ‘ place’ the gentle old apparition, ‘ Why 
... let me see... plague on it... there’s something about 
you that ...er...er... but I’ve been gone from Bermuda 
for twenty-seven years, and ... hum, hum... I don’t seem to 
get at it, somehow, but there’s something about you that is just 
as familiar to me as ; 

‘Likely it might be his hat,’ murmured the Ass, with innocent, 
sympathetic interest. 





Che Fairp-AWan and the Dadp of the fork. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


Tue fairies had always a great taste for beauty in mortals, and 
were ever on the look-out for lovely maidens, with the intent, if 
possible, to carry them off and to make them their own. A West- 
Highlander told me of a water-kelpie (Lech Uisque) who shared 
in this fairy failing, and persuaded a maiden ‘to come and look at 
his coral cave beneath the sea. When she had gratified her 
curiosity, she desired to return to her own home and her own 
lover; and when the kelpie requested that she would remain with 
him and be his wife, she told him that she could not do so until 
she had got her spinning-wheel. He trusted to her word, and 
took her up through the waves, and conducted her to that part of 
the sea-shore where he had first seen her walking. Soon after her 
lover found her lying there in a swoon; so he took her home, 
and she told him of the kelpie. After they were married they 
found three trout placed outside their door, every morning—a daily 
gift from the kelpie for their breakfast. 

This incident of the trout figures in another story that was 
told to me in Cantire. There was once a kelpie who lived in an 
inland lake, and carried on an intrigue with a beauteous maiden. 
She bore him a son; but, repenting of her acquaintance with the 
Leannan Shee, or fairy-lover, she desired to leave him, and re- 
guested that he would take their child into his own charge. But 
the kelpie would not do this; and to make his refusal the more 
acceptable to her he qualified it with a bribe. He said to her— 

Mo nighean cruin don, gabh ri’d bhacan, 

S’bheir mise dhuitse gad breachdan : 
which signifies— 

Maiden, deck’d with auburn tresses, 

Take thy son to thy embraces ; 

And each morning whilst I live 

Spotted trout to thee I'll give. 


Either the trout or the maternal feelings prevailed; the young 
mother took her son, and reared him as requested, calling him 
by the name of Dusith, which means ‘ the Fairy-man.’ 

Whatever may have been the history of the birth of Dusith, he 
grew up to be a remarkable character. Of his personal appearance 
we may form some idea from his nickname Shigach, ‘ the Dwarf,’ 
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by which he is still spoken of in Cantire. His surname is variously 
given as Mac Gillie-hean, and Mac Ambhlay. One tradition 
makes him to have come from Mull, and to have been an expert 
archer, and not altogether ignorant of the black art. He became 
famous in Cantire history as the slayer of Sir Lachlan Mor Mac- 
lean of Duart, who was the foe of his nephew, Sir James Macdonald, 
Lord of Islay and Cantire, at the battle of Traigh Gruinart (or 
Loch Gruinart), in Islay, on August 5, 1598; and the drama in 
which the Fairy-man played so conspicuous a part very forcibly 
illustrates the stirring incidents of those family wars in which the 
lords of the isles and the Western Highland chieftains were so 
ready to plunge themselves and their clans. The full details 
spread over so great a space that they would weary the reader, 
unless he had a ravenous appetite for the literature of early High- 
land history ; if so, he may feast on the ample particulars of those 
events in which the Fairy-man played his part, as they are set 
forth in Gregory’s ‘ Highlands and Isles,’ Stewart’s ‘Sketches of 
the Highlanders,’ Skene’s ‘ Highlanders of Scotland,’ Dr. Browne’s 
‘History of the Highlands, Dr. A. MacDonald’s ‘ Historical 
Sketches of the Island of Islay,’ Cosmo Innes’ ‘Sketches of Early 
Scotch History,’ and the like sources. Concisely narrated, and 
divested of all superfluous matter, the following is the account of 
Dusith, the Fairy-man, and the MacDonald’s last struggle, together 
with the romantic story of the Lady of the Rock, and the tradi- 
tionary legends with which the history has been embellished. 
Duart, with its ancient castle standing on the brink of a 
precipice, on the Sound of Mull, is the most eastern point of 
Torosay, in the Isle of Mull, and became the property of the Mac- 
leans somewhere about the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
two young Irishmen, who had come to Aros, in Mull, on a visit to 
the lord of the isles, found the place and the people so much to 
their liking, that they married the chief’s two daughters, and 
settled down in the isle of their adoption. They were of equal 
rank to the ladies of their choice; for they were the sons of the 
famous Irish chieftain, Gillean-na-Tuadh, the lineal descendant of 
Aonghus, who was King of Ireland when Cicero was Consul in 
another portion of Europe. Mr. John Beaton, ‘the last of the 
Highland Senachies,’ has painfully traced the pedigree of these 
two young Macleans up to the royal Aonghus, through forty-seven 
persons, all of them with names more or less unpronounceable. 
The two Macleans settled at Duart and Lochbuy—which was 
a few miles distant, on the southern side of the island; and 
their descendants, being near of kin, made raids upon each 
other, according to the then prevailing family custom. Then’ 
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came a time when the Lochbuy Maclean died and left one infant 
son, which gave to the Duart Maclean an excellent opportunity of 
seizing the estate and the youthful heir. He promptly did the 
former, but was unable to effect the latter object, as the infant 
was safely conveyed to Ireland by his mother’s brother, the Earl 
of Antrim. The child grew to manhood, and, from his short 
stature, was known as Murragh Gear. He was naturally desirous 
of recovering his own property, and landed near Lochbuy with 
some faithful followers. He found a woman milking a cow, and 
asked her for a draught of milk to quench his thirst. While she 
was complying with his request the cow started, and she uttered 
the exclamation ‘Murragh!’ Maclean asked her why she used 
that word; and she told him that she had nursed the young heir 
of Lochbuy, and was so fond of him that she frequently uttered 
his name without being aware that she did so. He asked her if 
she would know Murragh if she saw him; and she said that she 
should know him by a particular mark on his breast. He bared 
his breast, and showed her the mark, and she knew him to be ber 
foster-child. He then told her of his reason for visiting Lochbuy, 
and she recommended him to wait till the evening, and place his 
men in ambush near to the keep, and bid one of them to let the 
calves from their enclosure. Their lowing on rejoining their 
mothers would be heard in the castle ; and, as she had to attend . 
to the cattle, she would bid her husband, who was the doorkeeper, 
to let her out, with some of the guards to help her; thereupon, 
Maclean and his followers could rush through the open gate, and 
put the rest of the garrison to the sword. ‘ But,’ suggested 
Murragh Gear, ‘suppose your husband, my foster-father, should 
also be killed?’ ‘ As to that,’ replied the loving wife, ‘let the 
tail go with the hide! leig an tearbull leis a chraicionn.” The 
castle stood on a low rock, at the head of the loch, having a 
strong, square keep of three stories, defended by a fosse. At the 
appointed signal of the lowing of the calves and cows the gate 
was opened, the woman, with the men who were to help her, issued 
forth, and Maclean and his followers dashed through the gate, and 
made themselves masters of the situation and the castle. Whether 
or no the tail went with the hide history does not say; but this 
was the way in which Maclean (or Maclaine, as this branch of the 
family prefer to be called) of Lochbuy got his own again, and dis- 
possessed his usurping cousin. His descendants still possess the 
estate; but the Duart property was seized by the Crown, and 
given to the family of Argyll. The present representative of the 
family of Maclean of Duart is Sir Charles Fitzroy Maclean, Bart. 
It isa point to be noted that, as it was not known which of the 
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two founders of the family was the elder, both the Duart and 
Lochbuy Macleans claimed, respectively, to be the head of the 
whole clan. 

We now come to that Sir Lachlan Mor Maclean, of Duart, in 
whose history figured Dusith, the Fairy-man, the son of the 
maiden and the water-kelpie. But, as Sir Lachlan’s mother had 
also met with a most remarkable experience of the sea, which ob- 
tained for her the name of ‘The Lady of the Rock,’ I must here 
tell that romantic episode, in which, as is usual, it is somewhat 
difficult to divide Highland history from Highland legend. In 
fact, one version of the story makes the lady to be a daughter of 
Macdougal of Lorn; but the balance of testimony is in favour of 
her being the Lady Elizabeth Campbell, daughter of Archibald, 
second Earl of Argyll. On the subjugation of the Macleans by 
Argyll, the latter, in order to cement the peace, consented to give 
his daughter in marriage to Sir Lachlan Cattanach Maclean. 
This was done, and a son was born to them in Mull, It is pro- 
bable that the clansmen of Maclean looked upon this union with 
abhorrence, and that they may bave urged, or compelled, their 
chieftain to get rid of her. Any way, she was taken—as it is said, 
on a dark, winter night—in a boat to a small rock, at the entrance 
of the Sound of Mull, midway between Duart Castle and the 
Island of Lismore. The rock, which is still known by the name 
of ‘ The Lady’s Rock,’ is covered by the sea at high water. There 
the hapless lady was left to meet her fate. Providentially, when 
the water had risen so high that it was up to her breast on the 
very top of the rock, her cries were heard by some boatmen who 
were midway between the rock and Lismore. One legend says 
that this boat was commanded by her foster-father, who at once 
knew the cry of his dalt, or foster-daughter. They took her safely 
from the rock, and carried her to her father. Meanwhile, Mac- 
lean was ignorant of her safety, and was permitted to hypocritically 
bewail her loss with a mock funeral ; having done which, Nemesis 
came in the shape of the lady and her relatives, who slew Maclean. 
The child grew up to manhood as Sir Lachlan Mor Maclean, of 
Duart. 

This romantic story was told to Miss Joanna Baillie by the 
Hon. Mrs. Damer, who, through her mother, was descended from 
the Macleans of Duart; and, at her suggestion, Joanna Baillie 
constructed from the story a tragedy in five acts, called ‘ The 
Family Legend.’ The original is followed with as much closeness 
as could beexpected. The brave, but weak and irresolute Maclean 
is shown as yielding, unwillingly, to the pressure put upon him by 
his clan. His wife—Helen, as she is called—is a true and faith- 
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ful wife, although she has been married to him for family reasons, 
and not for love. The man, indeed, who has really won her affec- 
tions is Sir Hubert de Grey, the friend of her brother, the Lord of 
Lorne, both of whom pay her a visit in disguise. The second act 
ends with the vassals dragging her away from her bed-chamber to 
the boat. The third act opens with her exposure on the rock, and 
ends with her rescue, which is effected chiefly through Sir Hubert. 
The fourth act is occupied with her arrival at her father’s castle, 
and the measures that are taken for the punishment of her 
husband. In the fifth act, Maclean and his followers arrive at 
Argyll’s castle, and there is mutual bewailing as to the supposed 
death and funeral of the wife, who, as the husband asserts, breathed 
her last enfolded in his arms. Argyll gives a grand banquet to 
his guests, and a lady, magnificently dressed, but deeply veiled, 
takes a chair beside him. Maclean rises to drink to her health ; 
and, as he and his followers stand with the wine-cups in their hands, 
Helen throws off the veil, and Maclean recognises his wife. The 
Macleans quit the hall, followed by Argyll’s retainers; and the 
scene passes to the last of all, ‘ before the gate of the castle.’ Out 
of the gate pour the throng that had been in the banquet-hall ; 
and, now that they are outside the walls, and are host and guest 
no more, Lorne challenges Maclean to mortal combat. A fierce 
fight ensues, and Maclean falls dead, as Helen enters, and kneels 
by his body. Her pity for his fate is changed to terror, on hear- 
ing his chief follower, Benlora, say, that his aged mother, to whom 
Maclean’s babe had been entrusted, had sworn to kill it if he re- 
turned not in safety to Mull; and, as he has been mortally wounded 
by Argyll’s followers, he knows that his mother will avenge his 
death. Helen is in despair, when Sir Hubert—who, in the previous 
act, had ascertained where the child was placed, and had at once 
taken measures for its safety—appears upon the scene, ‘ carrying 
something in his arms, wrapped up in a mantle.’ The something 
is, of course, Helen’s child, and the curtain descends upon her 
maternal joy. According to the fashion of those days, Helen had 
to reappear in the actress’s ordinary dress,’ to speak an Epilogue 
of a lightsome and flippant character, that might well-nigh be 
suitable for a modern burlesque. This Epilogue was written by 
that unsuccessful playwright, Henry Mackenzie, ‘the Man of 
Feeling ;’ and the Prologue to the play was penned by no less a 
person than ‘ Walter Scott, Esq.’ I extract the following passage :— 


—whoe’er has raised the sail 
By Mull’s dark coast has heard this evening’s tale. 
The plaided boatman, resting on his oar, 
Points to the fatal rock amid the roar 
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Of whitening waves, and tells whate’er to-night 
Our humble stage shall offer to your sight ; 
Proudly preferred, that first our efforts give 
Scenes glowing from her pen to breathe and live: 
More proudly yet, should Caledon approve 

The filial token of a daughter's love. 


This Prologue was spoken by Mr. Terry; and, as may be con- 
cluded from the words just quoted, ‘ The Family Legend’ was first 
produced (through the influence of Walter Scott) at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, in 1809, where it was performed with great success, 
Three years after, it was placed on the London stage; and I[ 
should imagine that it might even now be played to appreciative 
audiences, if it were produced with the abridgments and alter- 
ations that it received when acted in Edinburgh, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Siddons ia the two chief characters. He, I may 
remind the reader, was the son of the Siddons, and appears to have 
been, like his father,! but a second-rate actor. He married Miss 
Harriet Murray, a beautiful and talented actress, who played 
Desdemona to Kemble’s Othello ; and Miss Joanna Baillie, in her 
preface to ‘The Family Legend,’ expresses her thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. Siddons for their great and successful exertions, and also to 
Mr. Siddons, as ‘an able actor’ and the adapter of the tragedy for 
the stage. It will be seen, from this account, that the romantic 
story of ‘The Lady of the Rock’ attracted considerable notice in 
the early part of the present century; and tourists to Mull have 
still pointed out to them the scene of the attempted murder of the 
mother of Sir Lachlan Mor Maclean, of Duart. 

The Lady of the Rock had one other child, a daughter, who, 
it is to be presumed, was born after the death of her father. She 
married Sir Angus Macdonald, of Islay and Cantire. He had a 
cousin, Donald Gorm Macdonald, of Sleat, in Skye, who, when 
on his way to visit his kinsman, at Dunyveg, in Islay, was wind- 
bound in a harbour, near to some possessions of Sir Lachlan. 
Two of that clan—or, as some say, two of the Macdonalds—made 
it to appear that Macdonald had ‘lifted’ some of the cattle be- 
longing to Sir Lachlan, who, in revenge, fell upon the Macdonalds, 
and slew from sixty to eighty of them. Macdonald escaped, with 
the remnant of his followers, to Skye, and informed his brother- 
in-law, Sir Angus, of the treatment that he had received. There- 
upon Sir Angus, taking with him his son James, and his brother 


1 I have heard that Mr. Siddons was originally a barber, at Walsall, Staffordshire. 
I was enabled to discover many particulars concerning the early history of the 
great Mrs. Siddons and members of her family, which were published in a paper 
called ‘Siddoniana,’ in a magazine called ‘ Titan,’ in 1857. 
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Ranald, went to Duart, and the difficulty was arranged. Now 
it happened that Sir Lachlan rented from Sir Angus that south- 
western extremity of Islay called the Rinns, where there is now 
a light].ouse ; and, as he coveted the land, and had now Sir Angus 
in his possession, he refused to let his brother-in-law go unless he 
made the Rinns over to him by a formal deed. Sir Angus was 
feigu to comply with this demand ; and quitted Mull, leaving his 
sop and brother behind him as hostages. 

In due time Sir Lachlan went to Islay to take possession of 
the Rinns, having with him the lad James Macdonald. He took 
up his quarters at the fort of Elan Loch Gorme, from whence, at the 
repeated invitations of Sir Angus, and the solemn promise that 
he should not be harmed, he removed, with his eighty-six followers, 
to Mullintrea. Sir Angus made a great feast in honour of his 
brother-in-law, and, characteristically, wound up the entertain- 
ment by surrounding the lodgings of the Macleans with three to 
four hundred of the Macdonalds, and making his eighty-seven 
guests his prisoners. It is said that the two who had told of the 
cattle-lifting were burnt in their quarters. When Sir Lachlan 
had quitted Mull, he had entrusted the management of his affairs 
to his kinsman, Allan Maclean, who no sooner heard of the result 
of the Islay entertainment, than he thought it would be a famous 
stroke of business on his own part if he could secure the death 
of Sir Lachlan, and obtain the guardianship of his young children. 
With this idea, he sent word to Sir Angus that his brother Ranald, 
who had been left as a hostage, had been put to death. The lie 
was believed; Sir Angus was so enraged that he swore he would 
slay his brother-in-law and his eighty-four men; and, to make his 
revenge the more sweet, and to spread the pleasure over as long a 
period as possible, he announced his intention of killing two men 
each day, and reserving their chieftain to the last. But this 
game of the period that Sir Angus proposed to play for forty-two 
consecutive days was ruthlessly interrupted by the higher powers. 
Some of the Macleans had applied to the young Earl of Argyll’s 
representative, the chief of the Campbells, to intercede with the 
King on behalf of Sir Lachlan. They were successful; and Sir 
Angus agreed to stay his hand, and forego his promised pleasure 
of murdering his brother-in-law, on condition of receiving a full 
pardon for the previous murders, and also receiving as hostages 
Sir Lachlan’s eldest son, and seven other sons and brothers of 
chieftains. So Sir Lachlan went back to Mull, and Sir Angus 
went to Ireland for a little more fighting. 

But Sir Lachlan was not the man to nurse his wrath. No 
sooner had he got back home again—greatly to the annoyance 
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doubtless, of his loving cousin, Allan Maclean—than he summoned 
all his clan, and sailed with them to Islay, which he wasted with 
fire and sword, regardless, of course, of his vows, and of the safety 
of his son and the seven other hostages. Sir Angus, hearing of 
this, came back with hot speed from Ireland, and (wonderful to 
say) disdaining to revenge himself on the helpless hostages, sailed 
for Mull, and did to the land of the Macleans what they had just 
been doing to the land of the Macdonalds. Meanwhile Sir 
Lachlan was not idle; for he had crossed from Islay to Cantire, 
where he ravaged and plundered his enemy’s possessions. And 
thus, says Sir R. Gordon, ‘for awhile they did continually vex 
one another with slaughter and outrages, to the destruction 
almost of their countries and people.’ The Mac Neills, of the 
Island of Gigha, and many other clans, were also involved in these 
feuds, which kept the Southern Hebrides in a perpetual ferment, 
and again called for the King’s interference. He demanded the 
obedience of the clans; and an Act of Parliament, called the 
‘General Band,’ or ‘ Bond,’ was passed for maintaining good order 
in the Western Highlands and Isles. But the Macdonalds, 
Macleans, Mac Neills, and all the other Macs, great and small, 
treated the royal proclamation with contempt; and, refusing to 
have their private enjoyments interfered with, went on in their 
old cutting and hewing style. They even got a little foreign aid 
in their fighting ; for the Macdonalds were assisted by a band of 
English mercenaries ; and the Macleans had the help of a hundred 
Spanish soldiers, who had been on board the ‘ Florida,’ when that 
vessel of the Armada was driven into the harbour of Tobermory, 
in Mull, where she was afterwards blown up by Sir Lachlan, who 
had successfully plotted to gain possession of her. For this deed 
he obtained a remission under the Privy Seal, the records of which 
are dated March 20, 1588-9.! 

And here—as is so commonly the case in the Western High- 
lands and Isles—the historical narrative is crossed by a story, that, 
on the face of it, is evidently a popular legend. Ts pegin with, 
it ignores the Spanish Armada and the storm that blew a portion 
of ‘ Castile’s black fleet’ upon the coasts of Ireland and Scotland. 
This is the story, as told by the peasantry: ‘ There was a lovely 
Spanish princess, and, in her dreams, she saw a handsome man, 
with whom she fell violently in love. Nothing could appease her 

1 Fragments of the ‘Florida’ have been washed ashore, frequently, within the 
present century. In the year 1688, Sacheverel, governor of the Isle of Man, rescued 
some of the treasure, by means of diving-bells, at the depth of tenfathoms. In 1740 
Sir Archibald Grant and Captain Roe sent down miners, with machinery, and re- 


covered some guns. When George IV. visited Edinburgh he was presented by Sir 
Walter Scott with some wood from the ‘ Florida,’ 
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until she could meet, in real flesh and blood, with the person of 
whom she had seen the vision. She sought for him far and wide, 
through her father’s dominions, but she could not find him. Then 
she determined to seek for him in foreign lands; and the King, 
her father, granted her a vessel for that purpose. She set sail 
from Spain, and in the course of her travels drew nigh to the 
shores of Scotland. A storm carried the ship to Tobermory, and 
she was landed on the island. A chieftain advanced to meet her— 
it was Sir Lachlan Maclean, of Duart, and in him she recognised 
the hero of her dream. She told him of the object of her voyage, 
and confessed her romantic attachment. His wife got to know of 
it, and, in order to retain the affection of her husband, she laid a 
plot for the destruction of her rival, She caused the ship to be 
blown up, when the princess was on board, and thus secured her 
death, together with the loss of the vessel and many of the crew. 
But the body of the Spanish princess was washed ashore, and 
was laid in a stone coffin, in the burial-ground of Kiel-Colum-Kill, 
where it may be seen to this day, near to the tomb of Mac-Mhic- 
Ian, who was shot dead with an arrow by Lochiel, at Leachd-nam- 
Saighid, or the “ledge of arrows.” ’ 

Such is the popular story, and as the tomb is pointed out, the 
tale thereby receives ‘ confirmation strong as Holy Writ.’ Perhaps 
the legend may have had some slight aid from the popular old 
ballad of ‘The Spanish Lady’s Love,’ where the Englishman is 
wooed by her, and has to confess that he has already, in England, 
‘a sweet woman to my wife ;’ an insurmountable impediment to 
the Spanish lady’s designs. 

After the blowing-up of the ‘ Florida, by Sir Lachlan Mor 
Maclean, the fighting between the clans of himself and his brother- 
in-law was continued, accompanied with such outrageous cruelties 
that the feeble interference of the King was once more brought 
in question. Though the monarch may have had one eye to justice, 
he had the other fixed upon the valuable herring fisheries; so, 
not wishing to injure his own revenues, he forgave the two brothers- 
in-law on very easy terms. The patched-up truce did not continue 
long; they quarrelled and fought, and after various adventures and 
vicissitudes, which it would take too much space to speak of here 
in detail, the feud arose in which Dusith, the Fairy-man, played 
an important part. 

James Macdonald, the son of Sir Angus, had now grown to be 
twenty-two years of age, and it was high time, therefore, that he 
should distinguish himself by some deed that should harmonise 
with the customs of the day. The opportunity offered itself, and 
was promptly seized by him, of setting fire to the house, at Asko- 
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mill, on the north side of Campbelton Harbour, in which his father 
and mother were then staying. Sir Angus escaped, half-roasted, 
from the flames, and was promptly conveyed by his son, two miles 
off, to Smerbie, on Kilbrannon, where he was clapped in irons, 
Having thus duly cared for his father, he had leisure to attend to 
his uncle, Sir Lachlan, who, not content with taking possession of 
the Rinns, was desirous to drive all the Macdonalds out of Islay, 
and to get the whole island under his own sway. As this was 
rather a tough piece of business, the friends of both parties inter- 
fered, and proposed that the matter should be settled by a con- 
ference at Loch Gruinart, in Islay. Sir Lachlan was perfectly 
satisfied with this arrangement, provided only that the members 
of the conference would ratify his claim to the entire island; and, 
when they refused to do so, he said they would fight for it. 
Thereupon ensued the battle of Loch Gruinart (or Traigh Gruinart) 
fought on August 5, 1598. On the morning of the battle, the 
dwarf Dusith, the Fairy-man, came to Sir Lachlan and offered 
him his services. Maclean roughly spurned him, and bade him 
take his services elsewhere. The dwarf promptly did so, and went 
over to the enemy, and Macdonald gave him a friendly welcome. 
Then the battle began, and waged hotly with varying success for 
the space of some hours. The Macdonalds were getting the worst 
of it, when, opportunely, a band of their Cantire friends arrived, 
and turned the tide of battle in their favour. The Macleans 
rallied for a last tremendous effort; when Dusith, the dwarf, who 
had been creeping about, waiting his opportunity to avenge the 
insult of the morning, shot an arrow straight to the heart of Sir 
Lachlan. The Macleans, on seeing their chieftain fall dead, fled 
tumultuously and sought their own safety. A portion of them 
made good their escape to their galleys, and sailed away safely 
to Duart; but the rest took refuge in the church of Kilnave. 
- Their opponents, disregarding the sanctity of the place, forthwith 
surrounded it, and fired the building, destroying every Maclean 
therein, with the exception of one, who—at least, so runs the 
traditionary tale—contrived to get through the roof and escape. 
The church was never restored, and its blackened walls remain to 
this day, 

Two hundred and eighty of the Macleans are said to have 
perished in the engagement and massacre; while Sir James 
Macdonald, who was himself severely wounded, had thirty of his 
followers killed, and sixty wounded. The body of Sir Lachlan 
was found among the slain, pierced by Dusith’s arrow; and a 
woman of the Macleans took it on a car to the church of Kilcho- 
man, in which sacred building the only son of ‘The Lady of the 
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Rock’ was buried. Since then the church has been rebuilt, and 
its site has been partially changed, so that Sir Lachlan Mor 
Maclean’s gravestone will now be found, not inside the church, 
but outside, close by the south-east corner. The local tradition 
runs, that as the woman conveyed her chieftain’s corpse to the 
church his head was shaken to and fro by the jolting of the cart; 
at which her son, a youth of eighteen, who was driving the horse, 
made sport. This so enraged the woman that she endeavoured 
to stab her son for his misplaced levity. Another tradition relates 
how Sir Lachlan, before proceeding on his fatal expedition to 
Islay, consulted a witch, who—presumably without knowing who 
he was—warned him not to land on the island on a Thursday; 
not to drink of the water of a well near Gruinart; and that 
Maclean should be slain at Gruinart. The first warning he trans- 
gressed unwillingly, for he was driven by a tempest on the island 
on a Thursday; the second warning he disobeyed unwittingly, 
by drinking of the well before he knew that it was near to 
Gruinart; and the witch’s prophecy was fulfilled by Sir Lachlan’s 
death by the arrow of the Fairy-man. 


Che Song of the Ship ‘ Argo.’ 


To-morrow will be a morning of scorning, 

A lightsome, brightsome winter’s day, 
When ‘ Argo’ plunges with sidelong lunges 

Through the waves, like a seal at play: 
When the clear cold wind, from its north-west home, 
Comes out to gather the harvest of foam ; 
To catch the waves, in their pride that tower, 
And beat them down, till they hurry and cower 
To hide from their master, who bends each back 
And lades his slaves with the gathered wrack ; 
Yokes the white horses, and sheers each crest 
Of the smooth white hair, and with broad green breast 
They plunge by the ship, and they moan and sigh, 
But he follows them still, and the foam crests fly 
Abroad and across fair ‘ Argo’s’ decks. 
We will speed by his might, there is none may vex! 

B, MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 





Cherese Cictjens. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


In the summer of 1875, Mademoiselle Tietjens, who was then 
preparing for her visit to the United States, related to a friend 
the incidents of her artistic career which form the subject of the 
following sketch, whose only recommendation is its indisputable 
authenticity, and the fact that the notes from which it was com- 
posed were read by the writer to the great artist, so that she should 
correct any error which might have crept into them. The sketch 
written under these circumstances—it ended then with the anticipa- 
tion of success for the gifted subject of it in the United States—was 
laid aside. It has been taken out of its portfolio for a purpose 
undreamed of at the time it was written, to record as a thing of 
the past the fame of Thérése Tietjens; to have its hints of the 
future suppressed, and the bright home picture which the writer 
had ventured to draw—for the home of which the Queen of Song 
was the head and the heart, furnished ample materials for one— 
erased. So shorn and maimed, this brief sketch is offered to the 
public by whom Thérése Tietjens was so truly appreciated, by 
whom she is so truly regretted, in the belief that it will be found 
interesting as what it is—an exact record, the chronicle of her 
praises only excepted, of the story that was told by her own lips 
one summer day two years ago, in her pretty boudoir at her 
pleasant villa, when she was full of life and spirits and apparent 
health, and when the last fear that would have crossed the mind of 
her hearer was that the end of that story could be so near. 


Thérése Tietjens was born at Hamburg. Her family belonged 
to the upper mercantile class, and her father was, at the time of 
her birth, a prosperous distiller. Thérése was the youngest 
of eight children, and from her earliest infancy she gave indica- 
tions of possessing musical talent and taste. Before she could 
speak she showed a preference for a certain tune (an air from 
Auber’s Opera ‘Fra Diavolo’), and would hum the opening notes 
when she wanted to have it sung to her. When a little toddling 
child she used to create great amusement by her efforts to sing 
and play, and was quite content to be allowed to wander among 
the instruments at a neighbouring pianoforte manufacturer’s ware- 
rooms, and make music after her own fashion; music which was 
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recognised by one at least of those who heard it, as more than the 
strumming of a child. The needlewoman employed by the family 
early declared that little Thérése was born to be an artist, and 
would promise her that she should be taken to Herr Kornet, the 
Director of the Stadt Theater of Hamburg. When Thérése was 
nine years old, the great misfortune of her father’s death befell 
his family; and her mother, burthened with many children and 
many cares, found the latter augmented by the opposition on all 
sides of the family which her youngest daughter’s pronounced and 
unmistakable artistic tastes and instincts excited two or three 
years later. Thérése Tietjens retained a distinct and affectionate 
remembrance of her father, whose worth she was not too young to 
recognise, and whose appreciation of her genius would have been 
the best reward of her brilliant and laborious career. It was her 
great privilege to have her mother spared to her until three years 
before her own death ; her mother, whose perseverance in carrying 
out her wishes secured for her their full fruition. 

During the years immediately succeeding her father’s death, 
Thérése played and sang incessantly, and made it plain that she 
would be an artist, with or without the sanction of her relatives, 
though the absence of instruction might make her talent unavail- 
ing, save as a source of pleasure to herself. Ultimately, her 
mother resolved to have her taught, if a good authority should 
pronounce favourably upon her voice. She took the young girl, 
then just fourteen, to a certain Madame Delevie, in the town of 
Hamburg ; and that lady, having heard the timid girl sing an air 
from ‘Der Freyschutz,’ pronounced, in an off-hand and decisive 
manner, that ‘she had very little voice indeed! It would never 
come to anything remarkable; with good teaching, the Fraulein 
might make a tolerable concert singer, but she could not under- 
take to say so positively.’ To increase the effect of this blow, a pet 
pupil, one Thérése Magner (since quite unknown to fame) was shown 
off triumphantly to the disconcerted candidate, and the mother and 
daughter withdrew, the one perplexed, the other crying bitterly, 
but, fortunately for the world, unconvinced. When they had 
gained the street, Madame Tietjens was so much distressed by 
her daughter’s grief that she said: ‘ We will go and ask Madame 
Kornet, she is at the other corner of the street.’ They went to 
her house—thus taking the first step towards the fulfilment of the 
needlewoman’s promise—and Madame Kornet bade Thérése sing 
to her. The selected air was the well-known, ‘ When the swallows 
homeward fly.’ Very different was Madame Kornet’s estimate of 
the voice which thrilled her at once with a conviction that genius 
dwelt in the girlish form before her. The eyes of the young girl 
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were still wet with tears, and her mother frankly explained their 
cause. ‘Not only can something be done with her voice,’ said 
Madame Kornet, ‘but something very grand; and that after 
twelve, or perhaps only six lessons.’ That day, that interview, 
laid the foundation of a friendship between Madame Kornet and 
Thérése Tietjens, which subsisted unbroken to the last, and was 
deeply cherished by both parties to it. The wife of the Director 
of the Stadt Theater recognised the latent histrionic ability in the 
girl, as well as the glorious possibilities of her voice, and was 
especially struck with the ‘veiled’ tone of the middle notes, in 
which exquisite quality it resembled that of Jenny Lind. So 
quickly and deeply was she interested, that she spoke of Thérése 
Tietjens to Herr Babnigg, a famous tenor from Dresden, who was 
then residing at Hamburg, and entreated him to give her lessons 
in singing. He consented to do so, and, discovering at once that she 
had histrionic powers of no mean order, in addition to a voice 
which he speedily declared to be quite wonderful, he gave her forty 
singing lessons, and instructed her in acting after a method peculiar 
to him, and most effective. He was delighted with her natural 
depth of expression both in voice and countenance, and developed 
it thus :—He would make her sing and act with her back turned to 
him, exactly as if she had been alone, so that she was undisturbed 
by his gaze, and the play of feature and gesture responded freely 
to the conception of the singer. So admirably did this method 
answer, that on her very first appearance on any stage—which took 
place in 1848, when she took the part of Irma, in Auber’s operetta 
‘Le Magon,’ on the occasion of Herr Babnigg’s benefit—she displayed 
a self-possession and entire absorption in the business of her réle, 
which would have done credit to an actress and singer with years 
of stage training behind her. With this performance—during 
which she concealed an error of the orchestra (they had missed a 
symphony of four bars), and calmly began again to sing her part— 
the future greatest singer in the world commenced her professional 
career. It was almost a féte de famille; everybody knew every- 
body else, and the acclamations which hailed the brilliant success 
of the débutante, had in them something to warm her heart as 
well as to raise her hopes, and stimulate her ambition. Prolonged 
and vehement applause greeted her, the first deep draught of ‘ the 
wine of life, success, had been offered to her girlish lips. It 
strengthened and encouraged, but it did not intoxicate her. 

Not very long after this her first triumph in the art whose 
devoted and faithful servant she was, until she became its mistress 
and queen,—her first deep sorrow, her first experience of the bitter 
deceptions of life,tcameSto Thérése Tietjens. She had made a 
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début which satisfied her friends that she had within her reach all 
the triumphs of an artist’s success, that success would accompany 
her departure from the beaten tracks of a woman’s life, and would 
justify her opposition to their opinions and prejudices. But now 
there arose another influence in her life, and she proposed, not 
indeed without many a pang, to renounce her former wishes. She 
became betrothed to an officer in the German army, whose family 
were as much opposed as her own to the idea of her becoming a 
publicsinger. For some time before the marriage, Thérése was to 
reside, according to the custom of the country, with the parents of 
her betrothedi at Holstein, for the purpose of learning housewifery 
in all its branches on the admirably complete German system which 
teaches housekeeping as at once a science and a fine art, and lays 
thereby the foundations of so many happy and frugal homes. 
Thérése Tietjens submitted to this custom, and applied herself to 
learn housekeeping with the thoroughness which was characteristic 
of her; rapidly becoming mistress of the art in all its details. She 
became an accomplished proficient in needlework, and was very fond 
of that occupation which is so erroneously supposed to be incom- 
patible with high artistic tastes and pursuits. 

But, amid all this dutiful observance, the girl pined for the 
music which was the true element of her soul. Her ambition and 
her former hopes were profound secrets; the family of her affianced 
lover were full of old-world prejudices and notions, and would 
have regarded her with disapproval had they suspected her of the 
gift of genius. Hidden away among her little belongings, Thérése 
Tietjens treasured up a morsel of the costume of Irma in ‘ Le 
Macon ’; the dress which she had worn on the occasion of her first 
and only triumph. This she looked at and wept over in secrecy, 
with all the sentiment of her age and temperament, and with 
some fear that the marriage she was about to make, would have 
in it no real compensation for the price she would have to pay 
in sacrifice and relinquishment. At length, one day, her guardian 
arrived at Holstein. This gentleman was associated with her 
mother, by her father’s will, in the care and governance of the 
family, and was more than any member of it strongly opposed 
to the idea of a stage career for Thérése. His mission to her 
on this occasion was a sad one. It was nothing less than to 
announce to her that her intended marriage could not take place. 
Certain facts connected with the character and conduct of her 
betrothed lover had come to the knowledge of her guardian, and 
the marriage must be renounced. The young man’s parents were 
informed of the sad truth, and made no opposition to the rupture of 
theengagement, Thérése returned to Hamburg with her guardian, 
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who took her to live at his own house. Here she underwent some- 
thing which may fairly be called persecution,.on account of her 
artistic proclivities, and her renewed determination to embrace an 
operatic career. Her friends enjoyed the music which she made for 
them at home, but they would not permit her to follow the manifest 
bent of her genius and her character. It needs no very strong 
effort of imagination to conceive the pain and discomfort of this 
period of the life of Thérése Tietjens. It came to an end in con- 
sequence of a series of provocations which roused the young girl 
to an act of overt rebellion. 

Things came to a climax thus. Thérése persisted in singing at 
a concert given for a charity, and she knew that the step was final. 
She went straight home to her mother’s house in the dress which 
she wore at the concert, and her guardian, as a final mark of 
reprobation, refused to allow her clothes to be sent to her. With 
Thérése’s return all hesitation vanished from the mind of Madame 
Tietjens ; her daughter was to be an artist. In September 1849, 
Thérése entered upon a small engagement in Altona, where she made 
her début as Agatha in ‘Der Freyschutz.’ Her success was im- 
mediate and great; the versatility of her talents was the source 
of’ astonishment as well as ‘admiration; the adaptability of her 
voice was, as it remained to the end, as marvellous as its power. 
No music came amiss to her, no matter for what order of voice it 
had been written. She sang the music of Rossini’s ‘ Giuletta’ (in 
German); she sang the music of ‘ Nancy’ and of ‘ Martha’ on alternate 
nights; she sang in operettas and in vaudevilles; in fact, she sang 
everything. It may not be amiss, at this point of our brief 
memoir, to remark that in this respect at least there can exist no 
doubt of the superiority of Thérése Tietjens to every opera singer 
prior to or during her career—not one has ever had so extensive a 
répertovre, not one has combined such variety with such scope of 
powers. Her first engagement came to an end, fortunately, before 
she had permanently injured herself by the over-taxation of her 
extraordinary talents. She was taken ill with a serious affection 
of the chest and spitting of blood, which excited considerable 
alarm. Her strong constitution, both mental and physical, came, 
however, to her assistance, and she surmounted the attack. In the 
following summer she accepted an engagement at the Stadt 
Theater of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, to sing what are called in 
Germany the ‘ Jugengliick ’ parts, and during that engagement she 
sang the music of the ‘ Huguenots’ and of the‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ 
and took alternately the parts of Elvira and Zerlina in ‘ Il Barbiere.’ 
The nine months during which she thus exercised and taxed her 
powers increased her confidence in her own future, and satisfied 
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all who heard her that one of the greatest singers the world had 
ever known was among them. Her next engagement introduced 
her to Austria. She sang at Briin for two years, and there in- 
troduced, for the first time in any German district, ‘ Rigoletto, 
in which she performed Gilda’s réle to absolute perfection. She 
was equally grand in the grand music of ‘ Le Prophéte.’ Her 
singing in the réle of Berta so astonished and delighted the 
Herr Kappel-meister Ander from Vienna, that he sent a wonderful 
description of the young prodigy from Hamburg to Vienna, where 
Mr. Kornet was director of the Opera House. Thus were the 
promise and prophecy of the old needlewoman in the old home 
brought very near to their fulfilment. All this time the singer 
who was so near to greatness was an indefatigable student. Every- 
where she went she had lessons from the most eminent professors, 
and she shrank from no exertion; to use her own words, she 
was ‘always singing.’ While she was at Briin, Madame Sachoska 
Stilkezesi, a well-known public singer of that day, who had in- 
structed her formerly, was at Vienna, and wrote to her, ‘Come over 
here for one day, just to be heard—you can stay with me.’ It was 
a tempting proposition; to accept it might turn Thérése’s pro- 
vincial into a metropolitan reputation ; but how was she to go to 
Vienna? She had no permission from the director at Briin, and 
she had no passport. She triumphed over these obstacles. Her 
eldest sister had married Captain Kruls, an Austrian officer, some 
time before, and Thérése borrowed her passport, and after the 
evening’s work (no light one, for the opera was ‘ William Tell’), the 
young singer started by the train for Vienna. She arrived in the 
morning, and sang Alice’s part in ‘ Robert le Diable,’ in the pre- 
sence of the director, in the middle of the day, Herr Kornet being 
present. Immediately on the conclusion of the performance she was 
requested to walk upstairs to the council-room of the Direction, and 
they then and there made a contract with her for three years, at 
a yearly increasing salary. The first year she was to receive 2,000 
gulden, the second year, 3,000, the third year, 4,000. This was 
indeed a stroke of fortune, however well due to her deserts, to the 
young singer who was then receiving only 100 florins per month. 
She left for Briin immediately, and reached the station in due 
time ; but not before the news of her escapade and its results, which 
had been flashed thither by telegraph. On her arrival she was 
met by the director, who accosted her with a frowning face, and in 
angry tones threatened her with the penalty of her unauthorised 
proceeding—a fine. The trick succeeded for a moment; the next 
moment, the actor broke down in his réle, and with expanding 
smiles heartily congratulated the heroine of that eventful day. 
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About this time, Jenney Ney, who was a great singer of that 
day, left Vienna for Dresden, and Thérése Tietjens went to Vienna 
to fulfil her first engagement there. She sang alternately with 
Mademoiselle Lagrua (who had also a great reputation), and 
worked as only she has ever worked in her laborious profession. Her 
success was immense, and the interest of the occasion was enhanced 
by the fact that débuts were made in Vienna simultaneously, by 
singers under the direction of Herr Kornet, and that all three 
were successful. The three were, Thérése Tietjens ; Bach, a bari- 
tone; and Steger,a tenor. Of the two latter, Bach is still singing 
at Vienna, and Steger has had a distinguished Italian career. 
Thérése made an extraordinary impression in the part of Mathilde 
in ‘William Tell, and from that time forth her fame steadily 
increased at Vienna, and was spread abroad in other European 
capitals. She was always ready and always helpful; her manifold 
powers were the admiration of all; and the perfect ease with which 
she produced great effects both in acting and singing was recognised 
as a special characteristic of the artist in whom all the traditional 
qualities of serious tragic opera were revived, and indeed, as it was 
soon to be universally acknowledged, magnified. She sang in operas 
during her Vienna engagement, regularly fourteen times a month, 
but between operas and concerts almost always, in reality six times 
a week. Her voice grew marvellously in power, and deepened 
in melody; and her physique, which so admirably fitted her for 
the grand réles of serious opera, the ‘ heavy parts’ as they are 
technically called, assumed its perfect development. While she 
was singing alternately with Mademoiselle Lagrua, she was very 
inadequately remunerated in comparison with that lady, who 
received 16,000 gulden, and sang considerably less in reality, but 
nominally their work was the same. Thérése asked for an increase of 
salary. She had been offered 1,000 gulden per month, and a month’s 
congé, to go to Berlin; but she had already signed her contract, 
and had promised Herr Kornet that she would not go anywhere 
without letting him know. When the Viennese Direction heard of 
the Berlin offer, they wrote to Herr Von Hullsen that he was 
spoiling the market, by offering such terms to young artists; and 
he withdrew the proposal. An imperial decree restricted the 
highest salaries for opera singers at Vienna to 9,000 gulden; 
and Thérése found herself obliged to put up with the 6,000, which 
was the amount of Joanna Wagner’s salary also. Infinitely 
greater than had been expected as her success had proved to be, 
much below the value of her services as the sum paid to her was, 
she was obliged to remain at Vienna until the term of her engage- 
ment should expire. Vexatious as this was in certain respects, 
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it served to establish her fame. In the ‘off’ season, Thérése 
‘starred’ at Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, and Leipsic, and achieved 
an undisputed triumph in tragic opera. 

Our necessarily brief chronicle of the career of Mademoiselle 
Tietjens now approaches a most important epoch in her life—the 
event which was to precede her introduction to the scene of her 
highest and most undisputed triumphs, and her long reign as 
prima donna assoluta at Her Majesty's Opera. During her 
sojourn in Vienna, Thérése Tietjens had inaugurated that reputa- 
tion for charity which will long keep her memory green; she had 
repeatedly sung at concerts for the benefit of the poor; and her 
social success equalled her professional eminence. She went into 
the best society, and frequented it constantly; she was exceedingly 
fond of dancing, and Vienna is the city of all Europe where people 
dance most and best. Her strength and energy enabled her to 
combine her artistic and social pursuits, as few persons could do ; 
she would dance until three in the morning, and learn at nine that 
she had to rehearse for the performance of a ‘ heavy’ opera; 
but it made no difference to her; nothing frightened, tired, or 
discouraged her. It was while life was thus bright and busy, and 
full of triumph for her, that Mr. Lumley, the well-known London 
impresario, heard her sing at Vienna, just before the Christmas of 
1857. The opera was ‘ Iphigenia,’ by Gliick ; and her performance 
convinced the best judge of singing in the world, probably, that a 
prodigy of song was before him. Mr. Lumley sought the presence 
of Mademoiselle Tietjens, and immediately offered to engage her 
for Her Majesty’s Opera. One obstacle stood in the way. Could 
she sing in Italian? ‘No, she replied, ‘but I can learn the lan- 
guage.’ It was agreed that she should do so, but that the strictest 
secresy should be maintained, that absolutely no one should know 
there was any project on foot for her going to London; and that 
she should at once commence the study of ‘Il Trovatore, ‘Gl 
Ugonotti,’ and ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,’ in Italian. To that study 
she devoted her three months’ congé, and she succeeded in master- 
ing the strange tongue. It was in the spring of 1858, during 
a congé of six weeks, that Thérése Tietjens made her first appear- 
ance in London, in the presence of a brilliant, but notori- 
ously cold and critical audience, as Valentine, in ‘Les Huguenots,’ 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mademoiselle Piccolomini, whose 
career in London was very brief, sang with her on that occasion. 
Her success was unequivocal, and subsequently the Queen and Prince 
Consort came to hear her five times. On the second occasion, the 
Queen threw her bouquet to the new Valentine, and the crowded 
theatre rang with such applause as had seldom been heard there ; 
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never since Giulia Grisi was in her prime. At this point begins 
the history of Thérése Tietjens’ sovereignty of song. She was im- 
mediately engaged to sing at three Court concerts, and her name 
was in every mouth. The rush for places to see and hear the new 
singer was unprecedented, and it was remarked on all sides 
that her pronunciation of the Italian language was so pure, it was 
difficult to believe she was not Italian by birth. During her first 
sojourn in England, Thérése Tietjens lived at Brompton, in a small 
house in Gloucester Terrace, which has since been pulled down. 
On the second occasion, in the following year, she lived at Clair- 
ville House, Brompton, the former residence of Jenny Lind. The 
garden attached to this house was celebrated as the resort of 
numerous nightingales, and might fairly be cited as a testimony 
to the truth of the proverb, which says that ‘birds of a feather 
flock together.’ 

In the interval between the first and second visit of Mademoi- 
selle Tietjens to London, an incident occurred which proved the 
devotion of the great artist to her art, and tested her power 
of sacrifice to its imperious demands. An Austrian nobleman 
fell in love with the great singer, and asked her to become 
his wife, at the same time telling her that she must, in the 
event of her accepting him, be prepared to abandon her career as 
an artist. There was no small trouble in her mind; her heart 
counselled the acceptance of the Austrian noble’s suit, her good 
sense and her good taste made her appreciate the well-founded 
pride which dictated the condition he proposed. His fortune was 
equal to his rank ; he did not desire to marry a ‘ golden-throated ’ 
bride, in order to live in luxury upon her earnings; and he 
counted retirement and exclusiveness as among the privileges of 
the rank with which he could endow her. And the object of his 
choice honoured him for his scruples. Artist or woman? was now 
the question, and Thérése Tietjens, not without some struggle, 
decided. ‘I could give him up, as she put it, most simply, in 
telling the story: ‘but I could not give up my art. Therefore 
I could have had no right to marry him, for it was clear that 
I did not love him best.’ She refused the noble suitor, and 
accepted this circumstance as the seal of her vocation. Thence- 
forth she lived for her ar alone. Her Viennese engagement came 
to an end in 1858, and her reign at Her Majesty’s began. 

It might have been expected that the grand style of the 
new singer, her artistic tragic acting, and her marvellous voice, 
would have created a great ‘sensation’ from the first; so they 
did, but no one was quite prepared for the quiet supremacy 
with which Thérése Tietjens assumed her sway, undisputed and 
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untroubled, over the realm of serious opera in London. She 
ceased almost from the first to be a ‘novelty,’ an ‘event, a 
subject of comment and speculation, and became an ‘ institution,’ 
as the conservatism of England delights to class all that the 
English people admire and like. Her unrivalled artistic qualities 
were backed by some intellectual and characteristic traits as rare 
and admirabie; immense industry, ready sympathies, generous 
impulses, and a remarkable absence of egotism. These things 
were early recognised in her, and Thérése Tietjens had a place 
as secure in the regard of her adopted country as in the list of great 
artists. From 1860, to the hour which removed her from the lyric 
stage, she was the legitimate Queen of Song in England, the 
prima donna assoluta of Her Majesty’s Opera ; and the history of 
her career has been written, season after season, by the most 
accomplished musical critics of the London press, and by the most 
brilliant chroniclers of the pleasures of society and the records of 
art; until, at length, Thérése Tietjens was rather ‘taken for 
granted’ than criticised. It is not the purpose of this brief 
memoir to supply a catalogue raisonné of her achievements, 
during the seventeen years over which her absolute sway extended ; 
her répertovre is fresh in every memory ; we shall therefore merely 
record that not only was her Fidelio acknowledged to be the finest 
performance of the part, in both the dramatic and musical sense, 
ever witnessed, but she was the only artist who attempted it on 
the English stage. An attempt was made during the season of 
1875 to produce ‘Semiramide’ upon the boards of Covent 
Garden, but it resulted in failure. Thérése Tietjens was the only 
Norma, the only Semiramide, the only Medea, and the only 
Fidelio of her time. That it was she who introduced the opera 
of ‘Faust,’ which has since achieved such immense popularity, 
is a fact too little remembered by either the public or the 
critics. Her Margarita was an exquisite performance, and the 
‘houses’ which she drew in 1861 are memorable in the history 
of Italian opera. She had long given up the part, from a belief 
that her full figure was not suited to the girlishness of the victim 
of Faust and Mephistopheles ; but no one who ever heard Thérése 
Tietjens’ singing in ‘ Faust,’ or witnessed ner acting of Margarita’s 
part in that terrible story, which she performed a hundred and fifty 
times, can forget the profound and absorbing impression she made. 
In 1861 she created the part of Margaritain London. It was the 
last season in which the taste and judgment of London society were 
to have the advantage of the discrimination and sympathy of the 
Prince Consort to guide them ; the last season during which Queen 
Victoria was to be seen in the Opera House, where she had been so 
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constant a visitor. The Prince appreciated Thérése’s Margarita to 
the utmost, and was indeed a warm and discriminating critic of 
her performance in every opera of her répertovre. Among the re- 
markable features of her career must be specially mentioned the 
immense popularity, amounting indeed to personal attachment of 
a most enthusiastic kind, which she speedily acquired in Dublin. 
The Dublin audience has always been a favourite audience with 
really great artists and actors, and the cachet of its approbation 
highly esteemed by them. Giulia Grisi had been a perfect idol with 
the Irish people, and they were disposed to regard with close criti- 
cism her successor in the great lyrical honours of the stage. But 
Thérése Tietjens had nothing to fear from their criticism, and 
everything to expect from their taste and love for music. She 
won the suffrages of the Emerald Isle at once, and she reigned 
there with undisputed sway as the Empress of Song. Her annual 
autumnal tour was like a royal progress, and the proceedings of 
the crowds who welcomed her and watched for her formed a record 
of enthusiasm at once amusing and affecting. Perhaps her 
Lucrezia Borgia was the most eminently popular of all her réles 
with the Dublin people; but it is difficult to pronounce decisively 
on this point; she was so thoroughly appreciated there. Her 
Margarita produced a great effect, and her Marta was one of 
the prime favourites at the Theatre Royal. 

When, several years ago, it was proposed to her to sing in 
English oratorio, Thérése Tietjens at first declined to do so, but 
she at length yielded to the persuasions of Mr. Townsend Smith, 
whose lamented death has preceded hers by so short a space. He 
perceived that in the great German prima donna a successor to 
that sweetest of sweet singers of sacred music, Clara Novello, was 
to be found. She entered upon this new phase of her artistic 
career by singing in the oratorio of ‘ The Creation,’ at the Crystal 
Palace, in 1859. The production of this work there was a great event 
in Art history, and inaugurated an entirely new era of music in 
England. The experiment was eminently successful, and the fame of 
the great singer spread widely among classes of the population 
who had no previous personal knowledge of her genius. From that 
time, and especially since the development of the Opera-Concert 
system, which received its first impulse from her, she became in 
the widest, as she had always been in the highest, sense the most 
popular of singers. That popularity no doubt was largely assisted 
by her fidelity to the United Kingdom. In England, Scotland, 
and Ireland she was content to behold her empire. She occa- 
sionally sang in Germany, but never accepted engagements in 
France or in Russia ; and her Concert Tour to America in 1875 was 
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the only exception to the rule which gave all her time and toil to 
the United Kingdom. A splendid reception and a superb 
triumph were accorded her on the other side of the Atlantic; and 
among the plans for the future, which were destined never to be 
fulfilled, was a second American tour, in which the great prima 
donna was to have been heard in opera. 

Of recognition from modern composers, Thérése Tietjens re- 
ceived an ampler share than has been accorded to any artist. 
Auber, whom she has so frequently interpreted, once said to the 
writer of this sketch: ‘I am the Nestor of critics as regards 
opera singers ; I have heard them all for two-thirds of a century, 
and I remember them all. I assert that never has a finer voice 
been heard than Tietjens’, never has such an actress in tragic 
opera been seen. There is nothing like her now, of course, cela va 
sans dire. She is of the old school, the trwe school.’ For her Sir 
Julius Benedict wrote his ‘ Santa Cecilia’ and his ‘St. Peter,’ for 
her he wrote his ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion.’ The great event of 
the opera season of 1875 was her elevation of the Ortrud of 
Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin’ to the height of a great tragic réle, which 
elicited the eccentric composer’s enthusiastic admiration, and made 
him ardently desire that Mademoiselle Tietjens should sing in his 
famous ‘ Trilogy.’ This, too, has to be reckoned among the things 
which might have been. 

The reopening of Her Majesty’s Theatre this year was an 
event of much interest to the musical world; and the rentrée of 
Mademoiselle Tietjens as Norma, her singing and acting on the 
occasion, which were quite equal to any of her previous achieve- 
ments, gave a seemingly complete and welcome contradiction to 
the rumours of her ill health, which had been circulated for some 
time previously. She was received with rapturous and prolonged 
applause, and her expressive face evinced the pleasure, amount- 
ing to strong emotion, which the demonstration afforded her. 
Only twice again was she to stir the hearts of a great crowd with 
her magnificent voice, and to receive the ovation which, as she 
once said to the writer of these lines, ‘is a full reward for any 
toil, and is always as new as a surprise. <A few nights later 
she sang in ‘I] Trovatore,’ and then on May 19, for the last 
time, in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ As Lucrezia she had first captivated 
the English public; as Lucrezia she took her unconscious leave of 
them. From that date, for the singer‘ the rest is silence ;’ for the 
woman all that remained was suffering, patience, and release. On 
the morning of October 10, 1877, she died, in the forty-seventh 
year of her age, universally regretted. Few great artists have 
known so happy a life as hers, one so full of the triumphs of 
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genius, and the best affections of the heart. Innumerable are the 
tributes of appreciation and regret which have been borne by the 
press to the great singer whom we have lost, before time had 
touched, to injure, her; from among them the writer selects the 
following, taken from the ‘Spectator’ of October 13, as the fullest 
expression of the estimate of the character of Thérése Tietjens 
made by those who enjoyed the privilege of her friendship : 

‘ The death of Mademoiselle Tietjens deprives the lyric stage of 
the greatest artist, both as singer and actress, of her time. No 
decline of her unequalled powers had taken place; she never sang 
more superbly or acted more grandly than on the last occasion on 
which she was to be heard and seen by the public, who recognised 
her as the supreme mistress of her art twenty years ago. Herein 
her fate differs widely from that of most famous singers. Not 
only the loss of an incomparable artist is deplored by those who 
mourn her. She was a noble woman, great of heart, a constant 
friend, full of charity, home-loving, and kindly, of high courage. 
Her prolonged sufferings were borne by her with heroic fortitude 
and ceaseless solicitude for the feelings of those around her. At 
the height of her renown, she was ever keen to recognise and 
eager to assist aspirants in her own art; liberal of praise; tho- 
roughly appreciative of her own great genius, but untouched by 


vanity, as incapable of envy as her position was beyond rivalry. 
In all things essentially great, Thérése Tietjens has left a loved 
and honoured memory, and has gone to her grave attended by the 
best blessings—-those of the poor.’ 











Chat Hight. 


I. 


‘Lisette! Lisette! do not go! oh, do not go! such an hour! 
such a night!’ 

The girl’s voice ceased, and to the darkness of the muffled 
earth a deeper darkness seemed added by the dying of her tones. 
There was no sound abroad. No light came from the vacant 
blackness overhead. No ray helped the eye to an idea of distance. 
There was no means of determining any object outside the limits of 
touch. The door-step upon which the speaker stood, the door- 
jambs which she grasped as she leaned forward into the formless 
void, were all for which she had the evidence of her senses. She knew 
her younger sister Lisette had passed through that door. She knew 
that door opened on a short garden path terminating at a gate on 
a long, bleak, straight road that ran across a desolate moor. She 
knew that for miles on either side no habitation of man, no 
tree, no tall shrub was visible by day. At each side of the road 
a deep drain lay mute, stagnant. The drains had been dug to 
afford materials for making the road, and the waters of the moor 
had crept stealthily into them, and silently filled them up, and 
crouched ten feet deep ready to seize upon him who in the dark 
might scale the low dyke and seek to gain the level waste. Marion 
knew all this, and more. 

She knew that upon the morning of this day a message had 
come saying that John Maine would call to see Lisette that night. 
John Maine and Lisette were lovers. John Maine had made love 
to Lisette for a year; six months ago all had been settled. But 
somehow of late Lisette was sad and John Maine came rarely, and 
did not stay long, and sent messages but seldom. Something was 
wrong. Lisette did not complain. She said there was something 
strange about John, but that he was as kind—kinder to her than 
ever ; he seemed, however, uneasy, and absent-minded, and changed ; 
changed in what, she could not tell: in general manner rather 
than towards her. And Marion of this matter could learn no 
more. 

Marion thought a good deal. She thought—Ah, my poor 
Lisette! my own, my only sister Lisette! it will kill her if any- 
thing goes wrong, for she is a deep, wild, passionate nature. Few 
suspect that—she is so quiet, so still, so absent-minded in her eyes, 
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But she loves John Maine. She loves him so much that lite is a 
skylark’s song, but he the sun. She loves him so that the obscure 
waters lying out there on either side of the road through the sheer 
black would be the Lethe of her despair. That Marion thought. 

Why had he not come? It was close to midnight, after eleven 
some time. She and Lisette had sat up in the back of the house 
waiting. Their mother, and old Jane the housemaid, and old Tom 
the gardener, had gone to bed early. Oh, why had he not come? 
could it be he was tiring of Lisette? could that be? 

She turned her head from right to left in the direction of the 
clefts of stagnant water, and shuddered. 

The village of Barrowleigh, where John Maine lived, was only 
four miles distant down that road. They both, she and Lisette, 
had often seen him a mile off as he came towards them waving his 
hat, or his handkerchief, or both. Oh, how Lisette’s face would 
brighten when she saw him! How her dark eyes would light up! 
How her pale cheek would flush! How her hands would relax on 
anything she held, her hat or a flower, letting it fall to the ground! 
How she would bend forward her neck and seem to listen for his 
voice with her ears, with her hungry eyes, with her parted lips! 
And how quickly and softly her breath would come! But once he 
was near and could see, she changed. She became her old, calm 
self again, and only for a strange, deep under-trill in her voice, and 
a certain wonderful lengthening out of syllables until they acquired 
new and deeper meanings, he might have been old Tom the 
gardener. 

Once in the dusk when the two sisters had been talking of him 
and Marion had said something about her being too cold, she had 
arisen and flung up her arms and then drawn them swiftly across 
her bosom and held them fast, whispering : 

‘My love! my love! my love! If you only knew how wild 
I amabout you! If you only knew how my heart aches when you 
are not here! how my very soul seems dull with excess of pleasure 
when you are by!’ 

Then she had sat down and asked Marion, ‘ What did I say ? 
Some nonsense, no doubt. Don’t mind my nonsense, Marion. 
Let us go out into the air.’ 

And after that Marion stood in a kind of fear of Lisette, and 
let her be. 

Lisette was now gone out into that awful night, at that wild 
hour. She had offered her company, but Lisette would not hear 
of it. Lisette had said : 

‘If I do not hear his footstep when I have gone a mile, I shall 
return, The walk will do me good, I shall sleep better after it.’ 
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‘But there is no chance of his coming, of his being on the road 
at such an hour.’ 

‘There is something horrible in the air, I am suffocating and 
must walk. Wait up for me, and have a light—this dark is 
hideous.’ ' 

No one ever came by that road after daylight was gone except I 
those for the Moor House, so that Marion felt none of the ordinary 
uneasiness such a design might cause. 

After a little while she turned into the house, leaving the front 
door open, and sat down in the back room, awaiting the return of 


Lisette. 














II. 


ALonG the straight road lying between the two clefts Lisette 

walked slowly with her head thrown up so that any sound in front 

might reach her quickly. She knew the road well, had known it 

from her earliest childhood. She could have trodden it blindfold. ‘ 

She was now treading it by the aid of blind tradition in her 

memory. To right and left the stolid darkness reached from the 

invisible earth to the sightless heavens. The darkness opened | 

before her and closed behind her, folding her round as strictly as ] 

water folds round a stone falling through sea-depths in a cave. 

She did not know it was dark. She did not know it was still. 
. 













She felt that if he were approaching she should hear his tread. 
She knew that when he had come she should know his voice. Oh, 
it was too bad he stayedaway ! What a change had arisen in him! 
How was this cruel change to be accounted for? She had done 
nothing to cause it. There had been no quarrel. But worse, a 
thousand times worse than any quarrel, he had of late grown 
reserved. He no longer spoke out to her freely and joyously, as 
in the delicious, bygone time. In her presence he seemed nervous 
and illat ease. When they met he scanned her face hastily, fear- 
fully, as though he dreaded something. What was it he dreaded? 
Not that she had altered towards him. He knew her too well for 
that. But why did he sbun her? Of old, no evening passed 
without his coming. Now, for the past month, he had stayed a 
week away at the time. It was ten days since she had last seen 
him. This morning Tom the gardener had brought news he would 
be with her that night. It was close to midnight now and he had 
not arrived. Oh, hoW¥sunny-faced he used to be! How his blue 
eyes softened when he looked into hers! How his strong arms 
wound slowly and surely reund her, holding her tenderly, but as 
though no power on earth could steal her from his embrace! 
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How his lips had lingered! How he had shaken with sighs as he 
released her and went! And now what had all this faded to? 
He was still tender, but a half-concealed fear seemed to come 
between them. An airy dread appeared to unnerve his embrace 
and kill the sweet purpose of his eyes. An invisible hand drew 
him back from her, and their lips met but hastily. Why should 
this be? Was not all arranged? Were there not to be deep 
kisses now, while they were lovers? Surely he might not fear she 
objected to the delicious mystery which the lips of lovers know. 

In her no alteration had taken place. What had caused it in 
him? What could be the reason for his keeping away? Why 
did he seem to stand in continual expectation of something 
direful ? 

She still kept on. She had only a misty, half-defined hope he 
would come. He had never before broken a promise made to her. 
She walked and listened mechanically. Her spirit was busy with 
the past. It had not yet gained the courage of desperation requi- 
site for looking into the future. 

Why had he broken his promise and not come? Could it 
be—— ? 

She put aside the thought that threatened her, turned her head 
rapidly from one side to the other to distract her mind, and pre- 
vent the swoop her reason had begun to make upon her peace. 
The house was now nearly a mile behind her, yet no footsteps 
sounded. A frozen silence held the earth; darkness stood up like 
an ebony wall on the moor. 

Would he come to-morrow morning early and explain? Oh, 
if he would only come and tell her, open his whole mind to her, 
and put an end to I 

She stood suddenly still as though the air had grown solid, and 
she were cased in a shroud of bronze. Neither sound nor light 
had reached her, but she had trodden on something soft, lying 
right in the middle of the road. 

A moment she stood in numbed horror. No thoughts formed 
in her mind, her discovery suggested no idea. Her foot rested on 
something soft, that was all. 

With frigid slowness she stooped forward until her hand might 
touch the ground. Then she stretched it tardily forth, listening 
with all her nature as she did so. Her hand discovered nothing. 
She drew it back towards her feet and encountered a garment of 
some kind. She raised this, stood erect once more listening 
with all her nature—but no sound came. 

Then handling the garment cautiously, as if it were a living 
thing and a rude touch might kill it, she made out that it wa 
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but half a garment. ... Had only one sleeve.... The left 
sleeve. ... Halfa man’s coat... . Torn from the back of the 
neck downwards. ... Two pockets. ... In the button-hole a 
flower. ... In the breast pocket two letters... . One letter 
sealed with wax ...asmall seal. ... And near the seal two 
small round spots of wax... . Exactly corresponding to two 
small spots of wax which had fallen on a letter she had sealed two 
days ago. ... She sealed no letters but those to John Maine. 

Her letter to him. ... The texture of the coat such as he 
had worn when last she saw him . . . a light summer dust-coat. 

In the other pocket a small leather case such as she had 
seen with him. ... In the case a ribbon such as she had given 
him. 

She replaced the portion of his coat where she had found it, 
crossed the road, and, stepping slowly and cautiously over the low 
dyke, stood beside one of the clefts of deep, still water. There was 
not a ripple washing in the rushes—not a breath of wind stirring. 
She felt her way to the edge of the water and leaned forward and 
listened. After a little time she stooped down and softly thrust 
her hand into the chill, mute waters. She drew her hand out 
slowly. The drops falling from it made sharp, clear, hissing whis- 
pers as they touched the surface. Save for this, all was hushed. 
She rose, regained the road, and, taking up the portion of the coat, 
walked deliberately in the direction of the house, holding what she 
had found in both her hands clenched on her bosom. She scarcely 
breathed. She moved as though she feared by sound to wake some- 
thing—to wake some hidden spirit that could tell a hideous history ; 
or to wake her own benumbed faculties into active dealings with 
the terrible discovery she had made. 

She did not move her head to the right or to the left. She 
kept the upper portion of her body rigid. This might be a night- 
mare, but the waking might be still worse. What when there was 
light to see? There was a flower in the button-hole. A rose. If 
it were a red rose, would that be the only red thing on that coat? 
Hush! Stop all thought. Hold all conjecture. Dismiss all tempt- 
ations of imagination. Hold the coat fast, and yet not too tightly. 
Something might be crushed by holding it too tightly, and nothing 
of his ought to be crushed. Cherish the thing—the relic—no! 
no! Oh, God! not that thought. But how ? 

Hush! Stop all thought. Hold all conjecture. Dismiss all 
temptations of imagination. 

There was no use in going quickly. She would be at the 
house in time, and then there would be light, and she could see. 


See what ? ; 
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Away! away! away with such fancies ! 

There was no use in hurrying, for nothing could be done— 
nothing could be done but look at the coat and see if there was a 
red spot ! 

Oh, madness! No—no! Down! down with such thoughts! 

Marion would be waiting up with a light. With a light! 
Would it be best to put away what she had found until morning, 
and then The daylight would give her more courage to look. 
The fuller light would be better, for all could then be seen at a 
glance. But with a candle they should have to turn what she had 
found over and over, and who could do such an appalling thing 
as turn that coat over and over? Suppose, as she turned it over in 
the candle-light, her hand touched something damp, something 
damp and clammy ! 

Mercy! oh, mercy. Keep still! keep quiet! what is above 
the earth there overhead, Hell or Heaven? and Who reigns? 
and 

Should she now, as she walked along, pass one of her hands 
down it, and try to discover if there were anything damp? No. 
If she fell on the road, before she saw the spot, she could not die 
satisfied in the dark. . . 

Here was the house. She would not call Marion, but enter at 
the open door. What could be the meaning of the sweetbrier 
having the same smell now as it had a month ago—as it had even 
an hour ago? Tom must cut down that sweetbrier in the morning. 


III. 


*O, Lisette! how long you have been! I thought you would 
never come.’ Marion had risen, and was standing face to face with 
her sister. Lisette had paused in the doorway. She still held 
what she had found in her clenched hands against her bosom. 
She did not look down at it, although the light of two candles 
now fell full upon it. She fixed her dilated eyes upon Marion 
without uttering a word. Marion perceived that something 
terrible had happened. 

‘What is the matter? Have you seen him?’ Marion asked. 

‘No, I have found this.’ 

‘What is that?’ Marion shrank back and covered her 
eyes. 

‘Part of his coat; I found it lying on the road, in the middle 
of the road. It is torn in two.’ 

‘His coat torn in two! Did you see him? Did you hear 
him? Did you find—— ?’ 
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‘No, nothing but the coat. Marion, look! Is there anything 
red upon it? Can you see anything red upon his coat?’ 

Marion drew near. Her face had grown deadly pale. She 
took up a candle and looked. 

‘No, Lisette. Nothing red. It may be all right. “There’s a 
white rose in the button-hole.’ 

The two now approached the table, and placed the portion of 
the coat on it, and looked at it cautiously, fearfully. On the 
outer side there was no stain. Marion turned it over. The 
inner side was also free from spot. 

‘Nothing red. Nothing red. But oh, Marion! what can 
have happened?’ She sat down and buried her face in her 
hands. 

Marion proceeded to examine the contents of the pockets. 

‘There is a leather case, with the ribbon you gave him, in one 
pocket,’ she whispered ‘ and two letters in the other.’ One of the 
letters is from you to him. The other letter is in a woman’s 
writing also.’ . 

‘A woman’s writing!’ She raised her head and looked at the 
envelope held by her sister. ‘ Addressed to him ?’ 

‘Yes. But not to his own house. Not to Daisy Farm, but to 
a house in Barrowleigh.’ 

‘A house in Barrowleigh! Marion, are yousure ?’ 

‘ Read it yourself.’ 

Lisette read the superscription ‘ John Maine, Esq., Cross House, 
Barrowleigh.’ There was no stamp or postmark. It had been 
sent by a private messenger. He had no relative in the neigh- 
bourhood. Daisy Farm was his own place. Cross House was the 
residence of a friend of his. Why had he changed his place of 
abode and not told her of it? Or could it be that he was getting 
letters from some one else addressed to him at a friend’s, lest—it 
was too bad of her to allow such a thought to enter her mind. 
Besides, what signified letters with that torn coat lying there, that 
black night abroad, and the dull, weary inability even to wonder 
what had occurred ! 

The two sat silent awhile. At length Marion rose and said, 
_ ‘Let us call Tom and take a lantern and go to the place where you 
got it. We may find something else that will help to explain.’ 

‘No, no! What do we want with Tom? Let us go by ourselves.’ 

But the elder sister would not hear of this. So she roused the 
old gardener, and, without telling him the reason, bade him take a 
lantern and accompany them. They left on the table what Lisette 
had found. : 

In two hours they returned. No discovery had been made. 
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Traces of a struggle existed in the middle of the road, but, although 
they went another mile nearer Barrowleigh, nothing new had been 
seen. There were no red spots, but along each side of the road 
were two sets of footmarks in the dust, footmarks of men. The 
men had evidently kept as far apart as possible. The footmarks 
pointed towards Barrowleigh. There were also in the dust two 
sets of footmarks pointing towards the Moor House. But these 
latter had not been made at the same time, for a slight shower 
which had fallen at eight o’clock that evening had partly defaced 
the larger marks, while the others were fresh and perfect on the 
damp dust. It was evident the men had come separately, with 
some interval of time between the coming of the first and the 
coming of the second. It was also plain they had gone back 
towards Barrowleigh together, for at one point, about half a mile 
from the scene of the struggle, the footmarks approached one 
another in the middle of the road. Both had stood here and looked 
back towards the Moor House, for the marks were reversed, but 
there were then no retrogressive steps. 

‘He is safe, said Marion in a low voice, as they stood once 
more in the parlour. ‘He hada quarrel with some man. They 
met and fought, an ordinary fight, and he got his coat torn in the 
scuffle, and could not come on here. So they went back to the 
village together and shook hands at the place where the footprints 
are close. He will be here to-morrow, Lisette. We must hide the 
coat, pretend we know nothing of it, destroy it and the letters.’ 

She took up the letters as she spoke. The fold of paper in the 
strange envelope was much smaller than the envelope, and as 
Marion raised it the sheet fell out and opened partly. Lisette’s 
eyes followed it. At one glance she conceived the meaning as if 
by intuition. This is what was on the small sheet :— 


Daisy Farm.— Wednesday Evening. 
No matter what happens, I must see you this evening. Come at once, for 


pity’s sake. I have news to tell. 
Atice Henstow. 


Alice Henslow! Alice Henslow! Oh, had it all come to this ? 
Was this the key to the changed manner, the lurking dread, the 
cold greetings, the almost formal partings! Alice Henslow, George 
Henslow’s wife! She who had lately run away from her husband, 
no one knew whither. Was she stopping at John Maine’s house? 
Had it all, all come to this? If when she thrust her hand into 
that chill water by the side of the road she had found something, 
could it be worse than this? 

Now she knew it was dark. Now she knew the silence of the 
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tomb held the vacant night. Nowshe knew the world was a waste, 
and life for her was over. Marion and she occupied the one room. 
Nothing need be done to-night. Marion had not read the words on 
that note. Lisette raised it, replaced it in its envelope, took 
another envelope from a drawer, wrote on a sheet of paper the 
words, ‘ Good-bye for ever.—Lisette ;’ folded up the sheet, and put 
itand Alice Henslow’s note into the second envelope and closed it. 

‘Lisette, what did you see in that letter? You have changed 
wonderfully. Tell me.’ 

‘It was a private letter to John. I don’t think he would wish 
you to know what it contains. I have closed it up and addressed 
it to him. We must send it to him to-morrow.’ 

‘What did you write tohim? Have you asked him to come 
early to-morrow ?’ 

‘No. Let us go to bed.’ 

In the dark, when she was in bed, she could think of the past. 
The future—she need think little of it. 


IV. 


On the evening that note of Alice Henslow’s was written, John 
Maine left the Cross House at eight o’clock and walked to Daisy 


Farm. 

‘ This is very awkward,’ he muttered as he went. ‘ This evening, 
of all others. What can she have to tell me? But anyway I shall 
be back here at nine, and at the Moor House at ten. I hope all 
may be well there. I hope she has heard nothing.’ 

He was a young man, about five-and-twenty. He had blue 
eyes, a fair face and fair moustache. He walked with head and 
shoulders thrown well back. He was lithe, agile, and of the 
medium height. Naturally his countenance was frank and open ; 
but now it was clouded and perplexed, and full of vague appre- 
hension. 

Before nine he once more found himself at Barrowleigh. His 
face wore even a graver expression than on setting out. He went 
into the Cross House, wrote a note and sealed it. The night had 
fallen, and, as he passed under the infrequent lamps of the village 
on his way to the Moor, his brows were knit and his mouth squared, 
like one who had firmly made up his mind to do something which 
will cost a painful effort, and require resolute courage. As he 
tookjthe bleak, straight road so familiar to him, he mused : 

‘ Alice’s news was important—desperately important. So he 
has found out where she is, where she has been since she fled from 
him, under whose roof she now lives. If this discovery could 
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have been averted for a week longer, something might have been 
done. Now there is no knowing what may occur. All Barrowleigh 
will hear of it to-morrow; and by the day after the news will be 
there. He pointed with impatient anger into the darkness ahead. 
‘ Perhaps he has already written to Lisette’s mother. That would 
belike him. What amItodo? I cannot back out now. I must 
stand by Alice—and I will.’ 

It was impossible to see two yards ahead. Indeed, no object 
presented itself to test the darkness by; the night was Cimmerian. 

He walked on rapidly for more than half an hour. No one 
had passed him, nor had he overtaken anyone, although the rate 
at which he went was far quicker than the usual one of pedestrians, 
Suddenly a voice coming from a few feet right in front of him 
called out his name. He knew that voice, and before he had time 
to. bring himself up he was within arm’s length of George Henslow, 
Alice Henslow’s husband. 

John Maine could see nothing, but he knew that a much more 
powerful man, a man taller by a head, stood in his path and barred 
the way. Hecould hear the heavy breathing of theother. Before 
he had time to reply, a strong hand was laid on his arm and Henslow 
spoke again : 

‘I knew you would come this way to-night, and as the place 
is quiet, and I had something to say to you, I thought I'd wait for 
you. I’ve been here two hours and have got a wet coat.’ 

‘ We shall talk more freely if you let my arm go. I am not 
accustomed to be held in that way.’ 

‘Do you suppose I am accustomed to talking to men who 
decoy my wife away from me, and hide her in their houses, under 
my own nose ?’ 

Maine felt the hand tighten on hisarm. Witha sudden wrench 
he sprang backward. ‘The sleeve of the coat slipped, ran over the 
hand, and remained in Henslow’s grasp. With asharp, strong jerk 
Henslow drew it towards him, the coat yielded at the collar, and 
as he seized Maine with his hand he flung behind him half the 
coat, saying as he did so, ‘ No, youare not going torunaway. You 
will be cooler without that.’ 

For a while the two men stood face to face breathing hard. 
Neither could see the other. Still by a kind of instinct the eyes 
of each were fixed upon the eyes of the other. At length the pause 
was broken by Maine. 

‘What have you to say to me?’ 

‘I do not know that there ismuch to say. There may be some- 
thing to do.’ 

No rejoinder. 
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‘This is a very quiet place for a meeting, and there is hardly 
a quieter place in the world than the bottom of one of these drains 
at the side of the road.’ 

‘I don’t wonder at your thinking of suicide. But I advise you 
to consider.’ 

‘Thank you. I am thinking of nothing of the kind.’ 

‘ Henslow, you're a fool !’ 

‘Maine, you’rea villain!’ The gripe on the younger man’s arm 
tightened, and Henslow shook him slowly and significantly. 

‘ Will you listen to me, and try to keep your temper ?’ 

‘Goon. I'll keep my temper, and I'll keep you until you are 
done. Don’t be long, or I may part suddenly from both. He 
swayed the young man slightly in the direction of the drain. 

‘I know you some years, and you know me. I know your 
violent temper, I know your suspicious nature, and from my soul 
I pitied Alice Hill when she married you.’ 

‘Go on!’ muttered Henslow in a warning voice. ‘Go on fast. 
Skip that kind of thing.’ 

‘She and I were friends as children. She and I were friends 
as woman and man. She and I have never been anything more 
than friends.’ 

‘Ha-ha-ha! Nice friendship indeed! Goon, John Maine! Go 
on, my boy!’ There was sardonic incredulity in his tone. 

‘IT had known her father and her mother before you came to 
this neighbourhood. You never saw her mother. She was dead 
before you came. Her father, when he was dying last year, married 
to you though Alice then was, made me promise that I would always 
be a friend to her.’ 

‘ John Maine, my boy, mind what you are saying!’ 

‘I am saying what is true. He knew your violent temper. 
He knew your suspicious nature. He knew she and you were 
not living as happily together as you might. He told me he 
dreaded something like what has happened, for he knew her quick 
temper, too. He knew her fiery, ungovernable outbursts, and he 
told me, George Henslow, that she would run away from you, and 
his prophecy has come true.’ 

* And did he prophesy she would run away to you ?’ 

‘She has not run away tome. The night she left your house, 
or rather the morning she came to Daisy Farm, I think she was 
a little disturbed in her reason. She spoke wildly and acted 
wildly ; I implored her to go back, I put a horse in the gig to 
bring her back; but she went down on her knees and begged of 
me by all that is sacred to let her stay, or, if I would not let her 
stay, to let her go free, but not to compel her to go home. I 
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think she was mad. I think she is still not quite responsible for 
her acts. Poor Alice! I let her stay. I called up old Nellie, 
gave Alice in charge to her, and from that moment Daisy Farm 
has been her home, not mine. For I left it then, and have not 
entered it since, or seen your wife since, except for a few minutes 
this evening. Take your hand off myarm. I am not accustomed 
to be held.’ 

‘You're a liar!’ 

‘Take your hand off; I don’t like being held.’ 

‘You're a liar! I say.’ 

With a sudden backward spring the younger man drew the 
body of Henslow forward ; then, throwing downward all the weight 
of his own body, he succeeded in bending almost to the ground. 
Seizing an ankle of Henslow’s in each hand with a supreme effort 
of the muscles in the back, he raised the man bodily into the air, 
two feet off the ground, sprang a pace back, s0 as to swing the 
man clear of him, and held the ankles until the head had swept 
half-way round in the arc, let go, and as the other fell heavily on 
his back with a sound half-gelatinous, half-metallic, Maine leaped 
upon him, and, before recovery from the shock was possible, 
secured his hands behind his back with his braces. 

Henslow was half-stunned, and did not struggle. When he 
recovered, he sat up. Maine assisted him to his feet, and for a 
long time neither spoke. 

‘ Henslow,’ at length began the younger man, ‘don’t allow 
your temper to lead you into any more trouble. Surely I owe 
you no grudge personally. She is one of the best women in all 
the world. I know her failing. It was the terror of her parents. 
When I heard you and she were to be married, I felt inclined to 
come between you.’ 

‘But you waited until after we had been married, you cowardly 
scoundrel. Untie my hands! Loose my hands, I say! or I shall 
throw myself upon you and grind you to death on the road.’ 

He struggled wildly: to no purpose. 

‘I did not come between you and her. Your own shameful 
violence caused all the evil. Do you know what she raved of that 
night she came? Do you know the bar you have placed between 
her and you? Do you know what made her fly from your house 
that night ? Or were you so carried away by your fatal temper 
as to be unconscious of what you did, unable to recall what you 
have done ?’ 

The bound man shuddered slightly, but made no reply. 

‘She was a sweet girl, Henslow, when she married you; and 
if you had not an infirmity such as hers, if you had been a mor? 
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gentle man, you might have stolen the dangerous fire out of her 
nature. But you two were fire and tow. You fanned one another 
into violence, and in the end, on that dreadful night, you so far 
forgot your manhood as to raise your hand and str 

‘No, no! not that! Idid not. Don’t say that. Maine, you 
know my curse. Forget what I have said. Forget and forgive. 
Iam sorry, deeply sorry, for all that has happened here to-night. 
I will do anything you wish, I will make any apology you like. 
I swear to be a better, a kinder husband to Alice, if she will only 
come back tome. I’m not hard-hearted, but when my temper is 
roused I see nothing, hear nothing, count no chances, remember 
nothing. Do what you will with me, Maine, but don’t tell me I 
did that. Don’t unman me for ever. Say you wanted only to 
frighten me into better behaviour.’ 

Maine was mute. 

‘Oh, this is the worst of all! Maine, if the suspicions which 
were in my mind when [I lay in wait for you here had proved true 
I should have killed you, and then myself. But I would not harm 
her. Now, if what you hint is true there is no cure. Nothing 
can undo ablow. Iam everlastingly in the wrong. I could easily 
bear the thought of dying, but dying will not undo this. Dying 
will not undo this !’ 

The younger man untied the hands, and the two turned back 
towards the village. ‘I can go to the Moor House in the morn- 
ing, thought Maine. ‘I can explain all and get rid of my hideous 
burden.’ As they walked on at different sides of the road, he said 
aloud when they had gone some distance, ‘I wrote a letter to you 
to-night before leaving Barrowleigh. Fortunately it is in the right 
’ pocket of my coat. Will you have it now ?’ 

‘Yes. Maine, you are a good man. Will you shake hands 
with me?’ 

* Most gladly.’ 

Each crossed half-way, they met and shook hands. Henslow 
held the other’s hand a long while. ‘You were going to see her 
to-night—Lisette ?’ they both turned round. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You are a noble-hearted fellow, Maine, and I am a pitiful 
wretch, a heartless scoundrel.’ 

‘Hush! don’t say such things. All may be well yet. I will 
tell you the contents of that letter. When I learned from Alice 
that you had discovered her hiding-place, I made up my mind to 
two things—to send her away to some distant place in the morn- 
ing, and to see you in the course of the day.’ 
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‘What did you want to see me about? Don’t spareme. Tell] 
me all.’ 

‘I would not then have thought it wise for her to go home 
after being so long away, until something like an explanation had 
been made, something like a reconciliation effected. Henslow, if 
you only could make up your mind to see her and treat her 
tenderly at the meeting, I think all might be forgiven. I know, 
after the horrible lesson you have been taught, you will give way 
less than of old.’ 

‘Maine, you do not know how I love her still. We have 
quarrelled, and when I lose my temper, nothing that is good 
remains with me; but if this could only be made up! If she 
would only forgive and come home!’ 

‘I think she will.’ 

He pressed the other’s hand passionately, and sobbed. Then 
they separated, and, keeping different sides of the road, walked 
back with few more words to Barrowleigh. 


Ve 


WueEn Marion awoke the next morning, it was broadday. She 
looked towards her sister’s bed. It was vacant. In sore alarm 
she arose, dressed herself hastily, and sought Lisette in the house. 
No trace of her sister was to be found. Where could she be? 
Why had she got up and gone out stealthily ? 

She went into the garden, and, opening the gate, looked along 
the road. No figure was in view either on road or moor. The 
clouds which obscured the heavens last night had floated away, 
and the morning sun blazed high in the east, flooding the level 
landscape with glory. Plovers called to one another, flies in 
brilliant mail buzzed and flashed hither and thither, the two 
placid clefts of water reaching away towards the sun seemed like 
discarded swords of gigantic nature lying peacefully out of use. 

But where was Lisette ? 

Marion stood and listened. Presently, she thought she heard 
sobs, proceeding from an arbour beside the house. She listened 
again. There was no doubt some one: Lisette was sobbing in that 
arbour. Oh, poor broken-hearted Lisette! Poor afflicted sister ! 

She hastened towards the arbour. As she approached there 
were sounds of movements, and, ere she gained the threshold, a 
pale, dark-eyed girl came to the entrance, and beckoned to Marion. 
The latter stretched out her hands, and cried as she drew near: 

‘Such a fright as I got! I did not know where to find you, 
Why did you go without calling me ?’ 
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‘It was so early, and I could not sleep. I am so glad, Marion, 
that I came out.’ 

‘So glad!’ she looked at her tearful face. ‘So glad! Have 
you heard any news ? 

‘Yes, good news.’ They were now standing a little outside 
the arbour. 

‘Where do you get it? Who brought it?’ 

‘I,’ answered a man’s voice from inside; and, with a look grate- 
ful for deliverance, John Maine stepped out on the sunlit garden 
path. 

‘I knew he was safe, Lisette.’ 

‘And he has told me all. I may not tell anyone, for it is not 
his secret. But, Marion, kiss John. You must kiss him. I will 
not be jealous. Kiss John. I have been crying for happiness, 
and no wonder, after that night.’ 

‘On the lips or the cheek ?’ he asked. 

‘On the lips, of course.’ 

‘Then I’ll kiss some one else after.’ 

He did what he was bidden, he did what he had threatened. 
In the struggle preceding the latter, she whispered, ‘ You have had 
too many for before breakfast.’ 

‘Then I'll stop for breakfast. Come along. I want to begin 


again,’ he whispered back. 
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Watching and Praping. 


On the watch-tower, grim and gray, 
High above the rock-bound bay, 
Where the sea-birds scream and soar, 
Where the storm-lashed billows roar, 
Pale withffear a maiden stands, 
Peering o’er the foam-flak ed sands. 


There, where clouds loom black as night, 
And the crested waves gleam white, 
Waiting for the flowing tide, 

Tacks a yacht from side to side ; 
Beating bravely ’gainst the gale, 

With lowered mast and shortened sail. 


Swells the tide above the bar, 
Speeds the white sail from afar ; 
See it from the surges spring, 
Like a sea-bird on the wing ; 
While from haven and from shore, 
Shouts of welcome ring and roar. 


Down the watch-tower’s rugged stair 
Trips a gentle maiden fair ; 

No more tears are in her eyes, 

To her lover’s arms she flies, 
Murmuring low, ‘ My prayers for thee 
Were stronger than the mighty sea.’ 











A Gossip about Curling. 


Of a’ the games that e’er I saw, 

Man, callant, laddie, birkie, wean, 

The dearest, far aboon them a’, 

Was aye the witching channel stane.— The Ettrick Shepherd. 


As most Englishmen know that curling is a sort of ‘ bowls’ played 
upon ice, and most Scots have seen it played, we shall say little 
in this brief sketch descriptive of a game that owes so much of 
the undoubted fascination it exercises over a host of enthusiastie 
devotees to its accompaniments. We propose rather to gather 
together a few stray notes and anecdotes of curling and curlers, 
and the feats done on the ‘ Transparent Board,’ since the Scotch 
took to this manly and invigorating game. 

But when was that? Endless disputes have raged about the 
origin of the sport: papers have been written to prove, on etymo- 
logical and other grounds, that it was, and that it was not, intro- 
duced into Scotland by the Flemish emigrants who came over 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. All the words in the 
technical language of the game are of Low country origin; but the 
‘Noes’ thought nothing of that, especially as one waggish enthusiast 
of their party had, they thought, triumphantly settled the native 
origin of the game by the lines in ‘ Ossian,’ telling how ‘ Amid the 
circle of stones, Swaran bends at the stone of might.’ He, however, 
was completely eclipsed by a poet of the old ‘ Scot’s Magazine,’ who 
tells us, in many verses, how 


Auld Daddy Scotland sat ae day, 
Bare-legged on a snawy brae, 

His brawny arms wi’ cauld were blae, 
The wind was snelly blawing ; 


when to him comes the king of gods, rebuking him for his grum- 
bling against the weather : 


Quo’ Jove, and gied his kilt a heeze, 

‘Fule carle! what gars you grunt and wheeze, 
Get up! I'll get an exercise 

To het your freezing heart wi’. 

I'll get a cheery, heartsome gume, 

To send through a’ the soul a flame, 

Pit birr and smeddum in the frame, 

And set the blude a-dinling; 


and forthwith told him all the mysteries of our game. 
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Where doctors so differ, we shall not attempt to decide ; but 
it is certain that no authentic mention of the game occurs in any 
work till about the beginning of the seventeenth century. In the 
Carse of Gowrie, indeed, there is a model of a curling stone in silver, 
which is played for annually by several parishes. Tradition says 
that it was given as a challenge trophy by King James IV., himself 
a keen curler, during Perkin Warbeck’s visit to his Court. If it 
was so presented, then certainly this merry monarch must have 
omitted to pay his silversmith for it, as in the accounts of his Lord 
Treasurer, though there are many entries relating to the king’s 
other games of golf, football, ‘ cach’ (tennis), ‘ langbowlis,’ ‘ kiles’ 
(skittles), and many others, not a word is said about curling; and 
it is quite clear James was not a keen player, or else some expense 
would have been incurred in connection with it. 

The unfortunate Henry, Lord Darnley, amused himself during 
the severe winter (1566-7) he spent in exile at the little town of 
Peebles on the Tweed by curling on a flooded meadow, now part 
of the clergyman’s glebe. He was as fond of this game as was his 
wife, Queen Mary of Scots, of golf and pall-mall—amusements she 
liked so much that she put a weapon into the hands of her accusers 
by playing them in the fields at Seton a few weeks after Darnley’s 
tragic end at the Kirk o’ Fields. 

Camden in his ‘ Britannia,’ published in 1607, speaks of this 
game as if it were well known then. He mentions that ‘ To the 
east of the mainland [of Orkney] lies Copinsha, a little isle, but 
very conspicuous to seamen, in which, and in several other places 
of this country, are to be found in great plenty excellent stones 
for the game called curling ;’ though he was mistaken in calling 
them ‘excellent,’ as, upon trial, that great authority upon this 
game, Sir Richard Brown of Lochmaben, pronounces them ‘ not 
worth a rap.’ 

Sir William Scott, younger, of Harden—a member of that noted 
family of Border raiders one of whom is the hero of the ‘ Mickle- 
mouthed Meg’ story, when he, a captive, had set before him the alter- 
native of the rope or wedding his captor’s ugly daughter, and wisely 
chose the latter, thereby getting an excellent wife—having got 
into trouble for his connection with Jerviswoode’s and Lord Tarras’s 
conspiracy, and their correspondence with Russell, Shaftesbury, 
and the ‘ Carolina Company,’ we are told by Lord Fountainhall in 
his gossipy ‘ Decisions’ that a party of the forces were sent out to 
apprehend him, but that a William Scot of Langhope, getting notice 
of their coming, went and told Harden of it, ‘as he was playing at 
the curling with Riddell of Haining and others.’ It was said Harden 
was so engrossed in his game, and so unwilling to spoil it by leaving, 
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that he narrowly escaped capture, and had to ride hard before he 
baffled his pursuers ; but Fountainhall does not bear this out, as he 
makes Harden leave the ice at once. 

About the same time an unfortunate Bishop of Orkney got 
into a scrape: his ‘ process,’ says Baillie, in his Letters, ‘ came first 
before us: he was a curler on the Sabbath day ;’ a libel, as it turned 
out, on the worthy Bishop, as he neither curled on Sunday nor in 
Orkney, ‘for the Bishop, like other dignitaries of modern times, 
resided anywhere but in his see.’ Many amusing stories are told 
of such Sunday curling. Long ago it was believed that this was 
the favourite amusement of fairies on a fine frosty Sunday after- 
noon, and no doubt this helped as much as anything else to keep 
superstitious youngsters off the ice, lying there before them tempt- 
ingly as only forbidden fruit and Sunday ice can. In an early 
number of ‘ Blackwood, a good story is told of ‘a pedlar, well 
known in Dumfriesshire, whose love of gain was generally considered 
as an overmatch for his conscience, but who was withal very fond 
of the amusement of curling, who chanced to pass Loch Etterick, 
with his pack on his back, upon a Sabbath morning. The ice 
was evidently in fine order, and there were a few curling stones 
lying on the banks of the loch, with which the shepherds of those 
mountainous districts had been in the habit of occasionally amus- 
ing themselves. Watty hesitated a little. . . . On the one hand 
there was the “ Lord’s Day” and the sin and so forth: but then, on 
the other, appeared the stones, lying quite ready; the fine board 
of ice, together with the absence, at present, of all human eye. 
In a word, the result of this deliberation was an advance made by 
Watty into the middle of the loch, where he quietly deposited his 
pack, and had recourse to a pair or two of the best stones he 
could select. Everybody who understands the game knows quite 
well how Watty would proceed. He would just set a stone on 
each tee, and then try to hit it off. The sport, no doubt, was 
imperfect without a companion, and so Watty felt it to be. He 
gave a glance or two to the surrounding hills, as if half desirous 
that “ Will Crosby,” a rattling, reckless body, might heave in sight 
and bear a hand, but there was no human creature within view. 
The play became tiresome, and Watty, in order to rest and resolve 
upon future measures, seated himself quite at his ease upon his 
pack. No sooner had he done this, however, than, with a boom 
and a roar that made the ice shake and sink beneath him, an in- 
visible and consequently a fairy curling stone came full drive 
against Watty’s shins. The instinct of self-preservation restored 
Watty immediately to his legs, and, in the course of a certain 
number of hasty strides, to the adjoining bank. This was doubt- 
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less a visitation upon him for his profanation of the Sabbath, 
What was to be done? The pack was in the power, at least 
within the dominion, of the “ Fairy Queen,” and to contest the pos- 
session upon her own element seemed little short of madness. At 
this instant another fairy stone made its presence audible, and 
Watty, unable any longer to resist his terrors, fled. He fled to a 
shieling about four miles off, and with the assistance of Will 
Crosby, whose faith was not much stronger than Watty’s, possessed 
himself next morning of his lost goods. The story I have often 
heard him tell with a serious countenance; nor have I the smallest 
doubt that he believed every word which he said.’ 

About the beginning of last century the good folks of Edin- 
burgh used to curl on the Nor’ Loch ; and so highly was the game 
esteemed, that the Town Council used to march in a body to the 
ice, headed by a band. When this loch was drained, the head- 
quarters of curling in the east were shifted to Duddingstone Loch 
in the shadow of Arthur’s Seat ; and under the auspices of this and 
many other clubs the game was immensely improved and turned 
into a highly scientific exercise, instead of the rough and clumsy 
amusement it had been in its early years, when it bore a strong 
resemblance to quoits on ice,—indeed, in many places it was called 
‘ Kuting’—and was played with ‘channel stanes’ picked out of 
the bed of a stream, and roughly shaped into an oblong form, with 
a niche to admit the points of the player’s fingers. In December 
1830, a kuting stone of this kind, bearing the initials I. M. and the 
date 1611, was dug out of the foundations of an old house in 
Strathallan ; and the Duddingstone Society possess several like it, 
which were fished out of Linlithgow Loch early in this century. 

The curlers of Lochmaben in Dumfries have long been cele- 
brated for their excellence. They have given a phrase to the 
game, ‘ Soutering,’ which has puzzled philologers to explain before 
now. Soutering means defeating an opposing party in so hollow 
a way that they stand ‘love’ when the victors are ‘game.’ In 
Lochmaben there was a rink of seven players, all shoemakers— 
Scoticé, souters—by trade, who were so expert that, not only did 
did they conquer all comers, but often without allowing their 
opponents to score a single shot; hence the phrase. On the same 
loch, during the French war, there was another rink, headed by 
Sir James Brown of Colstoun, famed all over curling Scotland 
as the ‘ Invincible Board of Lochmaben.’ Many are the feats re- 
corded of these doughty champions; so marvellous was the skill of 
Deacon Jardine, chief of the ‘ Souters,’ that he could with his stone 
thread a needle! he attached with a piece of shoemaker’s wax 
two needles to the side of two curling stones, just the width of the 
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one he played with apart ; then upon two stones in front, similarly 
apart, and in the line of direction, having affixed two ‘ birses ’— 
bristles—he played his stone so accurately that, in grazing through 
the ‘port’ or opening between the stones, it would impel the 
birses forward through the eyes of the needles. Unique as was this 
feat, it has often been rivalled in difficulty by delicate shots of 
other curlers. There have been instances of a curling stone being 
thrown a mile upon the ice. Sir Richard Brown says that in his 
day there were many alive who could throw a stone across ‘ the 
Kirk Loch,’ —one of the many lakes at Lochmaben,—‘a feat not 
much short of the above.’ Once a celebrated player of Tinwald, 
named Lawrie Young, challenged the Lochmaben curlers to a trial 
of strength. Their president stepped forward, and, taking his 
stone, threw it with such strength across the ‘ Mill Loch’ that it 
jumped off the brink upon the other side, and tumbled over upon 
the grass. ‘ Now, said he to Lawrie,‘ go and throw it back again ; 
I will then confess that you are too many for us.’ 

Captain H. Clapperton, R.N.—an African traveller of some 
repute sixty years ago—used to play with an enormous mass of 
granite, known far and wide as ‘the Hen.’ This rough stone 
weighed about seventy pounds; and yet such a strong man was 
Clapperton that he not only played some capital shots with it, but 
could hold it out at arm’s length, and whirl it about as if it were a 
feather. An uncle of his used even a heavier stone, because, as 
he said, no other curler on the Lochmaben ice could throw it 
but himself. These were roughly-shaped stones almost as they were 
when found, and would never be allowed on a rink nowadays. 

One of the Dukes of Athole, very fond both of curling and 
skating, suggested a game in which both were combined. The 
skater, armed with a long pole, impelled his curling stone with it ; 
but though it was described as ‘an elegant mode—making a 
highly interesting game,’ it never took either with curlers or 
skaters, never at any time best of friends on the ice. 

At a time when the game was not as fashionable with the 
Scottish nobility as it is nowadays, ‘ Archibald the Handsome,’ 
the ninth Duke of Hamilton, was a great patron of curling. He 
often headed rinks from Hamilton in contests with other parishes, 
and took the keenest interest in the ‘spiel.’ Once in the ‘dear 
years, when meal was meal, the fate of a game depended ona 
critical shot being played; his Grace called out to the player 
about to attempt it, ‘ Now, John, if you take the shot and strike 
away the winner, your mother shanna want meal a’ the winter— 
I'll send her a boll ’—a prize John had the satisfaction, both as a 
curler and a son, of winning. 
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When the game is ever for the day, victors and vanquished 
retire together to the inn, where they allay the enormous appetites 
engendered by the keen frosty air and their healthy exercise, 
‘ Beef and greens’ is the invariable fare—‘ curlers’ fare ’—washed 
down by copious tumblers of toddy, under the influence of which the 
battles of the day are fought over again by voluble tongues; old 
jokes—venerable, but all the better liked for that—are retold, and 
all is mirth and jollity. Strange are the pranks sometimes sug- 
gested by the too potent toddy, and many are the stories told of 
them: here is one that takes us back to the ice again, but by 
night this time: 

A large party of Kilmarnock curlers had been playing all day 
in a match, which they had won. After dinner, while the social 
glass was being drained, it was proposed that they should again 
repair to the ice; the hint met with universal approbation. It 
was about eleven o’clock, and they had to walk a mile in the 
country to reach the loch. The night was very dark, but a lan- 
tern at each tee head guided the player in his delivery; ‘the 
stone, says the poetic chronicler of this game,‘ having left the 
hand, was heard booming, unseen, along the ice, “ startling the 
night’s dull ear,” its destination unknown until it dashed among 
the others around the tee. The stilly calmness of the dark 
night—the roar of the stones in their progress along the ice—and 
the screaming and fluttering of flocks of wild water-fowl, startled 
. from the margin of the loch by the unusual intrusion on their 
haunts, formed a scene of interest and novelty. In these strange 
circumstances the game was continued with the utmost enthusiasm 
and hilarity, till long past “ the wee short hour ayont the twal ;” 
and ere the party finally separated “ grey morning, like a warder 
on his tower,” was beginning to smile upon the snow-clad world.’ 

Our space will not permit us to say anything of the ‘ Curling 
Court,’—a mock tribunal—a secret society, and the scene of fre- 
quent ‘ High Jinks’ like those of Counsellor Pleydell; nor of the 
songs and song-writers of our game, nor even to tell of the lady 
curlers who have before now adorned a rink and played a capital 
game. It is to be hoped, what with Gamgee’s ‘ real ice’ and the 
new patent ‘ imitation,’ that this excellent game will soon become 
as popular south of the Tweed as it is north of that river. 
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CHaprer XXXI. 


SLIPPED. 


WirH a great many affectations of hybridity, Miss Forbes had the 
one redeeming masculine quality of magnanimity. She did not 
judge of matters as they affected her own interests, and praise or 
blame according as she was well served or put to inconvenience. 
Unselfish herself, she knew that each man must make his own life in 
the best way in which he can, and that the capacity for sacrifice is not 
granted toeveryone. Sothat when Bob Rushton came to her and, 
with many servile pullings of his forelock and much of the awkward- 
ness of shame in his manner, announced the fact that he was going 
to quit Tower for Owlett—Mr. Smith having offered less work 
and better wage, and the old pain in his chest just now pretty bad 
—she would not let herself be annoyed, for all that she thought it 
ungrateful in Bob and unneighbourly in Mr. Smith. She under- 
stood it all, she said contemptuously—despising the man’s weak- 
ness for its own sake, though not disposed to quarrel with it for 
the effect on herself personally ; and understanding it—why, she 
let it go. 

But, if she was masculine in her solid layer of magnanimity, 
she was feminine in her froth of talk, and before the week was 
out had discussed the transfer of service with everyone in the 
place. For her own part, she said that, although she had been 
glad to save thus far from ruin a poor shiftless wretch who could 
not stand upright of himself, yet she could not understand how 
any gentleman, the father of a family and the owner of property, 
should run the risk of offending a good friend for the sake of patro- 
nising an idle thief who was only too well off as it was, and who 
would never do himself or anyone else any credit ; and she wondered 
at Mr. Smith’s folly even more than she condemned Bob’s ingratitude. 
If she wanted to be revenged on the former—which, heaven knew, 
she did not!—she would be soon enough, she said. She had 
found Bob slippery and so would Mr. Smith; and she doubted if 
he would keep as tight a hand over the rogue as she had done. 
But there, that was enough !—she wished him joy of his bargain, 
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which for herself was a good riddance of bad rubbish. She sup- 
posed that Mr. Smith, who had seen so much of life, knew what he 
wanted when he had got it, and could manage his own business 
without her help; and at least, said the rough old kindly creature, 
talking off the froth and coming down to the solid layer, the poor 
fellow would be well taken care of; and perhaps his chest was bad, 
though he did not look like it. 

She said all this in like substance, if varying form, to everyone 
in the place; and the chances are that she would have gone on 
saying it had she not heard something which effectually closed 
her mouth and stopped her speculations. It was only one of 
Miss Aurora’s random shots—but it told. They had been calling 
on Mrs. Lucraft, discussing the whole affair after the manner of 
gossips with starved dramatic instincts, when, as they were driving 
home, Miss Aurora said, giggling: 

‘Diny! how funny it would be if Mr. Smith had done some- 
thing wrong too, and been in the same prison with Robert; and 
that is why he took him!’ 

Miss Dinah turned pale and grew quite grave and silent when 
her sister said this. She forgot to call her a little angel or to 
compliment her on her sharpness ; but from that day she said no 
more about Bob Rushton and Owlett, and pointedly avoided the 
subject when others would have discussed it. 

But the world talked if she did not, and Grantley Bourne was 
much exercised concerning the whole affair. People instanced all 
the honest men with rheumatism and bad backs in the neighbour- 
hood, and asked, with sneers, if Mr. Smith, or any wrong-headed 
philanthropist of his stamp, would have taken them and given 
them a snug berth like Bob’s? And was it just to pet a man be- 
cause he had been a rogue, while leaving to starve, if they liked it, 
the virtuous who had never got into trouble at all? It was a pre- 
mium on vice and a penalty laid on virtue, they said, waxing 
warm ; and Mr. Smith was a bad citizen, a bad neighbour, and a 
very doubtful Christian for his pains, and so they would like to 
tell him to his face. But no one ever did—just as no one ever 
said out boldly that things looked odd though many hinted so—at 
the first in a whisper and behind close-shut doors, but day by day 
growing louder and the chink wider. 

The Smiths having as much as they could manage at home, 
without going abroad for complications, let the world talk its fill, 
taking no heed of broad hints or subtle insinuations when 
people called for the purpose of easing the strain, under pretence 
of asking after the character of this man or that maid—all the 
servants having given warning, and it being a matter of public 
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history why. Had it not been for the wedding, which absorbed so 
much of the public interest of the moment, things would have 
grown hotter sooner than they did. But even the dramatic 
instinct in country places is limited; and when the biggest sponge 
is filled, it can take up no more. 

Suddenly Miss Forbes determined that she would go to Owlett, 
to say what she had it on her mind to say. She had not been 
there since she had received Baby’s chance guess like a revelation 
directly given, and the buzz of suspicious conjectures, growing 
gradually louder and clearer, determined her to take a line which 
when taken she would stick to. 

‘This day—the day before the wedding—when she came she 
was noticeably quiet and sympathetic; for her, quite ladylike and 
tender. She talked of a great many indifferent things, and then 
she turned the conversation on Bob, in spite of Mrs. Smith’s efforts to 
avoid the subject ; speaking of him with true womanly compassion, 
if a little loftily, as belongs by right to one of rigid virtue and 
snow-white morals when dealing with a slippery varlet as parti- 
coloured as a pie. 

And at the end of her speech she said, looking full into 
Mr. Smith’s disturbed face : 

‘Well, I agree with the Bible, Mr. Smith; and when a man 
has done wrong and repents I am not ashamed to be on the side 
of the angels, and to rejoice with them over his salvation. If a 
friend of mine had gone to the bad, and repented and become a 
reformed character, I would stand by him cost what it might; and 
I would despise the soft-boned Christian who would be afraid of 
doing the same.’ 

‘Yes, I should have expected as much from you, Miss Forbes,’ 
answered Mrs. Smith with her wonderful tranquillity; while 
Edmund, weak, fluttered, abashed by his very embarrassment, con- 
firmed her suspicion, and made her feel sure that Baby’s random 
shaft had struck home to the very centre. 

‘So if ever the day should come when any friend of mine 
should want a substantial background,’ continued Miss Forbes with 
suggestive warmth, ‘there is one at Tower which will not give 
way in a hurry and may serve at a pinch better than none at all 
—don’t you see ?’ 

Which was exactly what they did not want to be made to see, 
kindly meant as her words were now, and useful as her offer might 
be in the future. 

This broad hint of service to sinners properly repentant and 
decorously rehabilitated, was given not only on the very day 
before the wedding, but also on that following on Derwent’s high- 
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handed castigation of Bob, and while Bob, who had not come home 
all night, was drinking himself blind and mad at the King’s Head. 

‘Oh!’ said Mrs. Smith with a passionate kind of plaintiveness, 
‘if only we could prevent Muriel from being bridesmaid at this 
wedding !’ 

She had not been used to be either passionate or plaintive, nor 
to content herself with wishing in place of commanding, as was 
more her natural right ; but circumstances had been growing too 
. strong for her of late, and she was not able to hold the reins as 
heretofore. While the children were young, and no other influence 
had conflicted with hers, things had been easy and she had governed 
them as she would; now, since the return of the father and the 
blossoming of these young loves, all manner of foreign strains had 
intermingled with and complicated her action, and the task of 
regulating their lives had become as difficult as it was disappointing. 

‘It would be a pity now that things have gone so far,’ said 
Edmund, true to his temporising policy as well as to his natural 
kindness. 

‘It would be better,’ she answered. ‘We are on the edge of 
the precipice, Edmund, and we must face our position before long.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ he said weakly. ‘Miss Forbes might have meant 
nothing special. Perhaps it was a mere coincidence, and we are 
frightening ourselves for nothing.’ 

‘I think not,’ she answered. 

‘I am sure that Rushton would not betray me,’ he continued, 
his speech, like his conviction, gathering force from its own ex- 
pression. ‘ What would he get by it? I am certain of it—no!— 
impossible !” 

‘We cannot be certain, dear,’ she argued gently. ‘He may 
have betrayed you unintentionally—by a chance hint that would 
be enough for a sharp woman as she is to work out.’ 

‘He would be cautious for his own sake,’ he said. 

‘No, unfortunately ; he has nothing to lose. His story is too 
well known; and you saw for yourself how Derwent irritated him 
yesterday—how he has irritated him indeed ever since he came.’ 

‘ That boy of yours, Constance, has been made too much of. 
He takes too much on himself—a great deal,’ said Edmund petu- 
lantly. ‘He would have done better under a man’s influence— 
under my care.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Smith simply, and innocent of sarcasm. 

He flushed and then turned pale. 

‘It is scarcely kind to say so,’ he answered, tears coming into 
his eyes. ‘It is rather a bitter reproach to make to me!’ 

She kissed him gently. 
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‘It was not-meant,’ she said soothingly. ‘Do you not feel sure 
of that, my beloved ?’ 

* It sounded harsh,’ he answered with a sigh; but he returned 
her kiss with one of forgiveness, and the understanding between 
them was that the offence was condoned. After a short silence 
Mrs. Smith said : 

‘Bob Rushton went away yesterday evening, and has not been 
home since.’ 

Edmund started. 

‘Why did you not tell me before ?’ he cried. 

‘I knew only just now—just before Miss Forbes came, else I 
would; but it complicates matters not a little, and makes me more 
than ever anxious to prevent, even at the last hour, Muriel’s share 
in to-morrow.’ 

‘ This once can do no harm,’ he pleaded; but he looked scared 
at the news of Bob’s disappearance, as if he too felt it to be the 
first throb before the earthquake that was to overwhelm all. 

‘It is just this once which will do all the harm,’ she answered. 
‘We know what has to come, dear—we must look it in the face, 
Edmund ; and as Muriel’s marriage is an impossibility—we must 
never forget that !—it is unkind to her, and dishonourable to the 
others, to let her accept a false position like this of to-morrow.’ 

‘ Why do you speak of it so much? I would like to forget it 
and be happy, and you will not let me!’ he cried with a sudden 
burst of petulant despair. 

‘Yes, forget it always—always,’ she said tenderly; ‘but not 
in this one case of our children’s marriages. We must remember 
it then—never lose sight of it, Edmund !’ 

‘ But how can we alter things now?’ he argued. ‘The wedding 
is to-morrow, and it is too late to rearrange matters. We cannot 
work back ; and things must take their own course.’ 

‘With my will, no!’ she said. 

‘Well! do your will, and make everyone unhappy!’ he said, 
turning away. ; 

That beloved wife and faithful counsellor of his bored him by 
her insistence. It was both cruel and unnecessary. 

‘Muriel will be more unhappy if she is suffered to hope and 
believe unchecked,’ she answered very quietly and very steadily. 

‘Tell me, at least, what do you propose to do?’ he asked, 
always in the same tone of offence and annoyance. 

‘ There is only one thing to do, she answered in a low voice ; 
‘if we do not tell them, then we must tell her, and leave her to 

choose between love and honour.’ 
‘Good God! you are mad!” he cried, in strong agitation. 
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‘It has to come,’ she said distinctly. 

The room in which they sat was on the ground floor, looking 
over the lawn to the tulip tree. Muriel passed lightly across the 
grass, singing softly to herself. She was so happy, there was 
nothing for it but to sing as children laugh and young lambs skip. 
Her mother went to the window and drew up the blind, always 
kept lowered on that side. 

‘My dear, I want you,’ she said; and Muriel, with a happy 
‘Yes, mamma,’ turned into the house. 

‘For mercy’s sake, Constance—for the love of God—don’t !’ 
pleaded her husband in agony. 

‘Ah, my love! my love! What can I do for you—what can I 
do for the best ?’ she answered with infinite tenderness and pain ; 
her heart sore for love, but her soul resolute against dishonour. 

‘Yes, mamma?’ said Muriel’s fresh voice at the door, and in 
another moment the girl was by her father’s side. He had held 
out his hand to her lovingly as she came in; the poor mother had 
turned away her face. 

‘ Muriel,’ said Mrs. Smith, after a moment’s pause ; ‘ have you 
sufficient faith in me to do what I wish without asking why ?’ 

Murieds light heart grew heavy. A few months ago she would 
have answered cheerfully ‘ Yes,’ and would have added to her 
cheerfulness pleasure in the thought that her obedience carried 
with it sacrifice. Now it was different. What she might be 
willing to suffer on her own account she could not promise for her 
lover ; and all that her mother was likely to ask of her would in- 
clude Arthur’s sacrifice with her own. 

‘Will you ?’ repeated her mother. 

‘You know how much I love you, mamma,’ said the girl. 

‘Yes,’ said her mother tenderly ; ‘and that makes me sure of 
you now. I want you to give up being bridesmaid to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh, mamma!’ she cried, covering her face. 

Mrs. Smith looked at her with a strange mixture of pain and 
resolution. The sympathy of sex made her appear harder than she 
was, for, like Mrs. Brown, her creed was that women are sent into 
the world to suffer because of man—it is always Iphigenia who 
must be sacrificed that the gods may be propitious to Agamemnon ; 
and here at home, among themselves, she and Muriel must give 
themselves that Edmund might be happy. 

‘I am grieved to disappoint you, darling,’ she said still so 
tenderly. ‘ But I have my reasons.’ 

‘You see there is Arthur,’ murmured Muriel shyly. Her 
lover’s name was by no means a household word between herself 
and her mother. 
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‘Yes, there is Arthur, mamma,’ repeated Edmund, holding a 
brief for Muriel. 

‘I cannot explain my reasons; but even Mr. Machell’s 
pleasure is less important than they are,’ said Mrs. Smith. 

‘Dear mamma!’ said Muriel with a little sob. 

She loved her mother, and had ever been as little disobedient 
as selfish ; but, as she said, there was Arthur to be considered too. 

‘It is very hard on her,’ said Edmund almost in tears. 

‘It is better,’ was the mother’s answer. 

‘Mamma, you know best, but it will look so strange! It will 
be such a disappointment to Miss de Paumelle.. Lady Machell 
will be so angry—everything will have to be rearranged. Must it 
be?’ asked Muriel tremulously. 

‘T have thought of all that; still, in spite of all, it is best ; 
best for your father,’ said Mrs. Smith slowly. 

‘Oh, no, not for me. Wife, let her go!’ cried Edmund. 

‘If it is for poor papa—dear papa—of course I must and will,’ 
the girl said lovingly. 

‘No, no, my darling, I will not accept the sacrifice! No! I 
will not allow it! You must go! Constance, let her go!’ 

Mrs. Smith passed her hand over her eyes. 

‘My task is very heavy,’ she said, the nearest to a reproach 
that she had ever uttered against her husband. 

‘ Mamma, dear, I will do as you like!’ cried Muriel, her faith- 
ful heart mindful of the years that had been. ‘ You are the best 
judge for me and everyone, and I will do as you tell me I ought.’ 

‘I thought I had not lost you!’ said Mrs. Smith with a strange 
sigh of relief, when, just as the poor girl was feeling as if her heart 
would break outright, the Machell carriage drove up to the door, 
and Lady Machell, with Arthur, came to carry off Muriel and 
Derwent to dine and spend the last. evening of the old family life 
that would ever be spent at Machells. 

‘The last family gathering under the old conditions,’ said 
Arthur with his fresh smile and manly confidence; ‘but not the 
last of all.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said my lady graciously, in her character of 
Ahasuerus. 

‘It will be very pleasant for you, Muriel,’ said Edmund, before 
his wife could speak. ‘Go now, dear; do not keep them waiting.’ 

Muriel turned to her mother. 

‘May I, mamma?’ she asked. 

Her father laughed. 

‘Of course you may!’ he said with affected gaiety. ‘We are 
not quite such tyrants as that Lady Machell !’ 
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‘ You hear what your father says, my dear,’ was Mrs. Smith’s 
rejoinder ; but she was careful not to give her own consent. In 
the distress of the moment and the destruction that was coming 
on, it was some slight consolation to feel that she had discharged 
her own conscience if she had not arrested the course of events— 
that she could look them all boldly in the face and say, ‘I did my 
best to the last, and was overruled.’ And honour, however barren, 
is better than consenting to evil, as it is nobler to die for the 
right than to live softly with shame. 

So the two young people went to Machells; and for all that 
Wilfrid, the ostensible cause of the gathering, was absent and did 
not appear save just at the last, enjoyed the passing time as if 
there had been no past and was to be no future. 

But while they were as happy and secure as youth and love 
could make them, Bob Rushton, at the King’s Head, was laying 
the train to the mine which was to explode and ruin all. 

He had been drinking all yesterday evening and all to-day, 
and George Romer had been in and out the sanded parlour where 
he sat, drinking too for company. But not so much as not to 
see that here was a track which, if followed up, might lead to 
queer places. He had plied Bob with questions as to the why and 
wherefore he had left Tower for Owlett, and had touched again 
and again on what was public property, but also what he saw was 
the sore point with the returned convict—young Mr. Derwent’s 
conduct towards him. Till at last Bob, who had grown tipsy, 
angry, unreflecting, and confidential, said in a thick loud voice: 

‘Yes, that young Mr. Smith—that Mr. Derwent, as he calls 
hisself—he thinks, don’t he now, as I am dirt under his feet ? not 
good enough to wipe his shoes on, for that little matter of trouble as 
I got into? And who is his father, I should like to know? Yes!’ 
said Bob striking the table with drunken force, while the Manor 
coachman pressed close to hear what was coming; ‘ who is he? 
Well, then, I'll tell you, master—he was working carpenter at the 
same bench with me at Bindwood ;—in for horse-racing and forgery 
—and had fifteen years of it, as ’m a living man!’ 


CuHaPTER XXXII. 


FROM A CLEAR SKY. 


No one in or about Grantley Bourne would ever forget the 
wedding-day of Wilfrid Machell with Jemima Brown de Paumelle. 
In the first place, the weather was of ideal beauty—that delicious 
English weather of early September, when the golden softness of 
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summer is touched with the ruddy strength of autumn, more 
beautiful than the tender flush of May or the luscious warmth of 
July. Then the wedding itself was pretty in all its circumstances. 
The road from Paumelle House to the church was spanned with 
arches and decorated with fancy columns of green boughs and 
showy flowers ; flags were flying from every point where flags could 
fly ; and the village school children in white and blue, and the band 
of the regiment quartered in the neighbourhood, in their gold and 
scarlet, made a kind of triumphal procession that heralded the long 
string of carriages containing the wedding party and their friends. 
The church, like the arches and the columns, was as gay with flags 
as a city banqueting hall, and embowered in flowers and greenery 
like a harvest-home ; and the altar-cloth of white and gold, given 
by old Brown for the occasion, was in itself a marvel of art needle- 
work, and really combined wealth and social arrangements with 
the symbols of the Christian religion in a manner as ingenious as it 
was admirable. 

Then, again, the dresses were pretty ; and, this being what is 
called ‘a white wedding,’ they showed to advantage against the 
masses of colour in the church, of which the gold-starred crimson 
carpet was not the least noticeable. The six bridesmaids, all pretty 
girls, were dressed like brides themselves; save that here and there, to 
mark the difference, faint ‘ washes’ of pale pink, like the reflected 
shadows thrown by monthly roses in the sunshine, and a few pale 
pink roses in their wreaths, marked them off as witnesses only, not 
principals; while the bride, in the traditional splendour of her state, 
was, if not lovely in herself, yet good to look at from the point of 
view of perfect millinery ;—which counts for something in a pageant. 

The married women gathered to the side, lining the aisle and 
filling the seats, were the traditional bed of flowers; among 
whom Lady Machell was the most conspicuous, as, true to the 
style which poverty had imposed and pride retained, she towered 
above them all like a queen in her long flowing straight-cut 
black veivet gown, with a few of the family diamonds, redeemed, 
fastening her lace draperies, as her contribution to the animation 
of the scene. 

As for the men, poor souls, this is the one day of all their 
masterful lives when, pushed from their place of power and thrust 
ignominiously into the back ground, they are made to look inferior 
and to feel foolish. As constituents of a pageant they are nowhere 
—-or at the best are but foils; and as circumstances of the ceremony 
' they are, though necessary, more humiliated than honoured. In 
the present instance however, though it was the woman’s day, 
Wilfrid was too grave and strong-headed, Arthur too conscious of 
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his place as a natural ruler, to look silly or to feel inferior. They 
were Machells; and in that word was expressed everything 
characteristic of the men of a dominant race. 

This wedding, if it roused just the natural amount of regretful 
jealousy of the present in the younger brother, made him also 
proud and happy in the prospect of the future. If not his own 
drama, it was the rehearsal, and seemed to bring the real thing 
nearer. Muriel, as Jemima’s bridesmaid, was the foreshadowing 
of Muriel as his own bride; and when he stood by her, as her 
assigned cavalier, he felt strong to meet the world in arms, gifted 
as he was with a treasure that money could not buy and that only 
death would lose—rich where other men were poor, and honoured 
while honouring ;—as is the way with true and wholesome love. 

Neither a craven lying at a woman’s feet, to be now the despised 
and now the caressed creature of her caprice; nor yet a master 
taking by the force of his might that which is valuable only in 
proportion to the freedom of its gift ; but the strong man giving 
his strength for defence, and his manhood for shelter—the strong 
man to whom by fitness comes the place of master and the duty of 
guidance—protecting the weaker from the consequences of her 
own weakness by governing her life, not by repairing her mistakes ; 
—this was Arthur Machell’s idea of a man’s right and a woman’s 
duty ; and Muriel was so little a daughter of the generation as to 
agree with him. 

To her too this was the rehearsal of that dearer drama of 
their own which had to come. She had the same happy pride in 
the present moment and the same glad onlook to the future ; and 
she felt as deeply as he that she was his as much by the right of 
nature as by the free gift of love. He was her king to whom she 
was consort not serf; but, if consort and royal in her own degree, 
yet was he always her king and the supreme. Hers was the love 
of which the ritual is reverence; and so far she had found it both 
blessed and blessing. But with all this happiness there came ever 
and again sudden sad remembrances of her mother’s strong but 
unexplained opposition—of the weary, haunted look in her eyes to- 
day when she kissed her and bade her good-bye—and a kind of 
prophetic self-reproach that she had not been strong and self- 
denying and ranged herself on her mother’s side from the first. 
It was too late now. When she looked up into Arthur’s face she 
knew that !—and when she looked up into his face she forgot all 
else but what she saw. 

All the people said what a fine couple they made as they stood 
near together behind the bride and her groom; and not a few 
Jamented that it had not been a double event—Miss Aurora sug- 
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gested ‘triple’—both the brothers married on the same day ; 
when they winked and laughed, and said they knew who would 
have made the best show, and it would not have been the Captain 
and his poor little pin’s head, although he was’a fine-looking man 
for his own part and she was made of gold like Miss Kilmansegg’s 
leg. 

How should these last two make a good thing of it, seeing 
what had brought them there? Of love, not a pretence on his 
side—barely toleration; and that only by a strong effort of will 
and a man’s natural sense of justice. On hers, obedience to the 
desires of those who were stronger than herself, and a false fancy 
that she has been chosen, not bought. There was nothing between 
them but ambition and need—a wealthy father wanting a social 
position, and a ruined family wanting money. The only real thing, 
outside this, was poor Jemima’s belief that her Captain loved her 
—and that was false. It was a marriage founded on shams 
throughout, so far as feeling went, if the material basis was solid 
enough ; and the world felt what no man knew. Not all the lace 
and pearls and bridal finery with which she was bedecked could 
bring Jemima Brown of Clapton up to the Machell mark, nor 
make those things fit which Nature herself, as well as education, 
had mismatched. ‘They were married, not mated; and it was im- 
possible for the dullest not to see the truth of things. 

But Muriel was Arthur’s natural equal; the woman to his 
man ; and between them they possessed all that Wilfrid and Jemima 
lacked. 

As for Derwent, steeped as he was in the witchery of false 
seeming, life was purely golden all throughout for him to-day, 
and nothing that earth or man could give was wanting to the 
present hour. In his own estimation he was the principal person, 
after Wilfrid, at the marriage of Hilda’s brother; himself as good 
as formally engaged to Hilda, and as certain to succeed in his 
future career as that to-morrow’s sun should rise. He was in the 
dawn of the brightest day that ever shone on man, and he believed 
in himself and Hilda, in the beneficence of fate and the generosity 
of fortune, as much as if a God had sworn by the sacred Styx that 
he should be the favourite of heaven and supreme among men. It 
was almost divine to the young, if to the older and more experi- 
enced, pathetic and fearful, to see the handsome lad’s intense, un- 
doubting confidence in himself and the good offices of the future. 
Disgrace, sorrow, failure, to come near him? Impossible! The 
peacocks which draw the car of peace are not herded on the 
common like mean and cackling geese; and youths like Derwent 
Smith anticipate the low-lying snares of ill-fortune as littie as 
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the sons of kings anticipate the beggar’s dole or the headman’s 
axe. 

For the rest old Brown was radiant. His prologue had been 
the ball, this was the real thing; and he experienced to the full 
the pleasure of the man who to-day has at last gained the pinnacle 
of his long cherished desires. To-morrow might reveal a further 
peak; but for the present he knew no beyond, and was at rest on 
the summit of his hopes. His very contentment sobered him, at 
least in manner ; and for a marvel he was quiet and for the moment 
inoffensive. 

So far he earned the gratitude of my lady, herself proudly and 
regally content inasmuch as now all that she had toiled for was 
secure. The poor little girl might die to-morrow, but Machells 
was saved. The door was locked once and for ever on those 
hideous skeletons of unpaid bills and worthless shares which had 
troubled her peace for so long, and had plucked at her skirts like 
ghosts at the banquet. Henceforth she might live without fear, 
and in the pride of her name and state, as belonged to her. But 
she would be very good to that poor little money-spider who had 
woven this dazzling net over the frays and fractures of the old 
ruined home, and shored up its tottering walls with golden beams. 
She should never regret her marriage, she said to herself, as she 
stood like a goddess, and looked compassionately at the clod which 
she had taken up into the empyrean. She would be her pro- 
tectress and her guide in the strange high world where she was 
entering by the passport of adoption not inheritance. No, she 
should never regret her marriage, but, on the contrary, be thankful 
to fate which had so far befriended her beyond her natural deserts ; 
_—for as woman to man, Jemima Brown de Paumelle was no fit 
match for Wilfrid Machell, thought my lady, lifting her proud 
head haughtily as she looked from one to the other, and gave 
its full value to gold and its due worth to nature. 

Sir Gilbert, who had taken his salvation as quietly as he had 
taken his ruin, was glad that Machells was safe, but he would be 
still more glad when all the fuss of the rescue should be over. His 
mind was full of things that he wanted done to the estate, and 
which he must get Wilfrid to see to as soon as he came home. 
And if he had an active regret, it was that they could not have had 
the de Paumelle millions without the de Paumelle personalities. 
As that could not be, they would have to put up with it; but—if 
the ointment was fragrant, the Brown fly buzzed and was big. 

Those who really suffered were the bride and her groom, and 
the bride’s mother. To the two women it was like some sad 
dream where they were compelled to submit to sorrow, unable to 
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throw off the hands that clutched their throats and pressed on their 
hearts, till they thought that they should have died—till they wished 
that they could have died! But they were helpless. The hour 
had come, and God works no miracles to lift men out of the pits 
which they have seen dug before them, and into which they have 
walked with their eyes open. They had been weak and nerveless, 
and bared their own throats to the knife; and heaven helps only 
those who help themselves and know how to resist. 

To cling to her pitifully up to the last moment ; to look at her 
with those poor weak loving eyes, wherein by love she was trans- 
formed to all imaginable beauty and desirableness of feminine 
grace ; to pity her as the victim of a father’s ambition on the one 
hand, and of a man’s unconquerable passion on the other ; to bend 
lower and lower still under the load of her wealth and the uncongenial 
burden of her dignity, while only wishing that she and her darling 
might have been let to live their tranquil lives in humble peace 
and pleasant mediocrity together—this was Mrs. Brown de Pau- 
melle’s state of mind on her daughter’s wedding morning; and 
this would have been Jemima’s, had her bewildered senses been 
left sufficiently free to think clearly or feel distinctly. As it 
was, she was utterly lost and befogged, knowing nothing but 
the fact of pain and the sense of terror; while Wilfrid felt his 
strength in the bitter anguish which he conquered so far as to 
conceal. 

The two stood before the altar where they were bound in the 
closest ties of man—ties well-nigh indissoluble—like two creatures 
met in the dark and not recognising each other’s name or nature. 
And they never would recognise each other, neither now nor in 
the future. They had no common language between them, and 
no love to frame one of its own. 

When the clergyman joined their hands and gave out the 
formula which they were to repeat after him, Wilfrid felt like a 
brave man marching up to the scaffold. His mind was made up 
to endure courageously to the end—no wincing, no halting; but 
it was endurance, and it was the scaffold; while Jemima, scarcely 
audible, and stumbling over the words so that they were the 
symbols of words rather than the things themselves, knew that she 
was passing from peace into slavery, from a mother’s love into a 
master’s possession. - 

Pale and downcast, her eyelids red with weeping, her meagre 
figure crushed under her ‘ bravery,’ she was all but effaced into a 
mere animated clothes-horse ; and never did Wilfrid’s breadth and 
strength and solid massiveness of form take such large proportions 
as now by the very force of contrast. It was the lion and the 
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mouse, a titan and a pigmy—anything you like of oppressive un- 
fitness; and no one felt this unfitness more than Wilfrid himself, 
He glanced once and once only to where Muriel stood, tall and 
graceful, girlishly supple, girlishly simple too, but with the 
potentiality in her of a so noble if always sweet and tender woman- 
hood ; and his heavy mouth grew pinched, his white face whiter 
than before, as he braced his chest and set his shoulders square 
and looked resolutely first at the priest and then at his bride—his; 
and Muriel was to be Arthur’s. 

At last the irrevocable words were duly spoken and the ceremony 
came to anend. The names were signed, the fraternal caresses 
given, and Jemima, with her millions, passed into the irresponsible 
keeping of a husband who did not love her, and who would be 
absolute master over every square inch of her being ; and then the 
party left the church and the social part of the day’s doings began. 

Lady Machell had one good intellectual quality ;—when she 
was beaten she yielded loyally, and neither took snap shots retreat- 
ing, nor broke out into weak and futile ambush to harass what 
she could not overcome. In this she was delightfully just, and— 
anti-feminine ; she fought with vigour while victory was possible, 
but she gave up her arms sincerely when she was beaten, and kept 
to the terms of capitulation. As now :—when she had given up her 
contest with Arthur and Muriel, and had accepted his choice as 
her future daughter-in-law, she accepted her wholly without 
further reserve or regret. 

It would all come right. Uncle Louis would make sufficient 
settlements; and by means of Wilfrid’s county influence—so sure 
to follow on his de Paumelle millions— Arthur would be put into 
one of those mysterious places expressly arranged for young sons 
by Providence working through the British constitution—those 
mysterious places where, without previous training or the need of 
climbing ladders by their steps, he would have nominal work and 
substantial pay—family and wealth doing all that other folks have 
to do by hard work, close apprenticeship, and stiff examination 
papers. 

Things had been too strong in one way for my lady, and had gone 
too far to stem now. All that was left to her then was graceful 
acquiescence, which the strength of will that was part of her very 
being made her able to give without faltering. 

This complete acquiescence was noticeable to everyone in her 
manner to Muriel, whom she pointedly and publicly adopted. 
Never in the kindest of her days of darkness, when the girl was 
only ‘ pretty Muriel Smith,’ and the house favourite of Machells, 
when Arthur’s love was as little suspected as—Wilfrid’s—never 
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even then had she been so sweet and amiable, so maternal and 
delightful, as she was now. The world of Grantley Bourne looked 
and gaped and was fed with rich surmises. They knew when and 
where and all about the marriage of the handsome younger son 
before that of the elder was an hour old; and speculations were as 
rife for this as comments had been for that. 

For a very little more Hilda and Derwent would have been 
given to each other; but there are limits even to the gossip of a 
small country society, and these limits were set by Hilda’s age 
and apparent childishness of nature. It was sacrilege to think of 
a little creature, wearing her first long dress only three months 
ago, as any man’s prospective portion ; and as for young Derwent, 
himself a mere lad—this shadowy something that was between 
them was nothing but a child’s affection, of no more consequence 
than if they had been two children playing at ‘ castles’ by the sea- 
shore. So the girl’s name escaped ; which was just as well, judging 
of things by the light of truth and the spinning of the thread by 
the hand of the future. Only that breezy old Miss Aurora, true to 
her colours, wished that the dear little things might be married 
some of these days when they were old enough; they would make 
such a lovely little couple !—just like two sweet little love birds 
on a perch eating sugar and kissing each other all day long! 

At breakfast everything to the company went smoothly and 
without a hitch ; though those who suffered before suffered still, as 
before. The bride pale, bewildered, out of her depth every way, 
looked only at her mother and drank her tea with difficulty, her 
tears falling fast into her cup; her mother looked only at her, and 
let fall drop for drop for sympathy. Old Brown and Wilfrid, 
as the respective proprietors of these weaker vessels, took each a 
tone of patronage and support which, different in the outside 
manner taught by breeding, was substantially the same in spirit— 
the assertion of superiority over the foolish creatures given to them 
as wives. Where old Brown joked noisily and ministered fussily— 
telling his good lady not to damp the bride-cake, and to make it 
up with her breakfast, at which she had taken pet long enough— 
not to give way like that, for why, bless his soul and body, it was 


only natural, as one may say, and young people will fly when they 


are feathered—Wilfrid spoke in a lowered voice gravely, prescribed 
champagne, and called the servant to fill Mrs. Machell’s glass 
with a certain kindly condescension to imbecility which would 
have fired any girl ‘with a spirit’ more than an open affront. 
But it gave Jemima all the comfort intended, and indeed all 
that she could receive under present conditions. If only her Captain 
would be always thus gentle withTand careful of her, he might 
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dominate her as much as he liked! She did not object to the fact 
of being driven. She had been used, like her mother—and in that 
mother’s vernacular—to run between the shafts; and she liked it 
better than freedom, which included, to her mind, desolation and 
the overpowering burden of responsibility. She was only afraid of 
whips and goads and starts and sudden checks, not being of the 
nature that bears well with shocks. So that when her newly-made 
husband ordered her to drink a glass of champagne, she obeyed 
automatically; and became the more confused and lachrymose 
in consequence. 

But the breakfast came to an end at last, as the ceremony had 
done before it. The toasts were drunk; the speeches made; the 
crackers pulled with a running accompaniment of little screams ; 
the bride-cake was cut in the orthodox way; the programme, 
sacred to such occasions, was carried out to the last particular; and 
then the bride went upstairs to change her dress, and to shed with 
her bridal robes the last remnant of her former self. 

While she was absent, Muriel chanced to be standing a little 
apart in the drawing-room. Arthur had left her to look after some 
of the arrangements which fell to his share as best man, and Derwent 
was occupied with Hilda. For the instant no one was speaking to 
her, popular as she was and generally surrounded by admirers of a 
kind, when Wilfrid went up, and, bending his head over the book 
of photographs in her hand, said in a low voice: 

‘Do not think worse of me, Muriel, than you can help.’ 

This was the first time since she had grown from childhood to 
womanhood that he had called her by her name without prefix. 

She looked up startled, surprised. 

‘I do not think ill of you at all,’ she said earnestly. ‘I think 
ill of you? no! Surely it is you who think ill of me!’ 

‘I have thought so,’ he said, not noticing her last words. ‘You 
have shown as much blame as dislike for me of late.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, no, Captain Machell!’ was her answer, her 
own transparent simplicity blinding her to the possibility of sub- 
terfuge in others. ‘Why should I blame you? and I am sure I 
do not dislike you!’ 

He looked into her face when she said this—one of those long 
searching looks of a man seeking to be convinced and afraid to 
trust his own impressions. 

‘I was never a favourite with you,’ he said. ‘Don’t you re- 
member that in the old days?’ 

‘I remember your saying so one day when you called at Owlett, 
not so very long ago,’ she answered, trying to smile; ‘ but I do 
not think that is quite the right way to put it,’ 
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‘No? Then I was?’ 

She laughed and blushed. 

‘ You were so much older,’ she said shyly. 

‘ Which comes to the same thing,’ was his half-impatient, half- 
cynical rejoinder. ‘We mean the same thing really, but we put 
it in different ways—I bluntly and disagreeably like the bear I 
am, but you prettily ; wrapping it up in anice little bit of coloured 
gelatine—like those crackers downstairs.’ 

‘Which means that I am a humbug!’ she said playfully. 

‘Which means that you are a woman,’ he replied. 

‘What a dreadful cynic you are, Captain Machell!’ she said, 
still good humouredly. ‘Poor humanity fares badly enough at 
your hands!’ 

‘Yes, it always does when men speak the truth,’ he answered. 
‘But let me say however, that I do not think you a humbug, 
—Muriel—-and that I respect no one in the world more than I 
respect you.’ 

He spoke with surface calmness but a strong undercurrent of 
emotion—emotion that made his eyes glisten and his voice husky. 
It was foolish to tempt himself as he was doing; but he was 
strong—and it was for the last time. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Muriel gratefully. 

It was her sign of adoption by the last who had held out 
against her, and she was naturally pleased—for Arthur's sake. 

‘If you marry Arthur’ he continued—{[‘ if!’ she thought— if! 
when it is sure! ”]—‘ you will be happy; happier than—— 

He checked himself. What he was on the point of saying was 
too terrible a confession for a man to make on his wedding 
day. 

‘ Yes, I shall be happy, very, very happy,’ she said; ‘and so,’ 
shyly, tenderly, but frankly, ‘I hope you will be!’ 

‘God bless you!” he said warmly ; ‘ you deserve to be happy.’ 

‘You have always been kind to me,’ said Muriel, smiling; ‘I 
am so glad that you have adopted me as one of you. That was 
all I wanted to make me perfectly content, and now it has 
come !’ 

* Child!’ he said, with so much yearning, so much pathos and 
tenderness in his voice, that Muriel looked up at him startled 
and distressed. 

She met his eyes, as he bent bis face to look the better into 
hers; and saw again the look which she had seen before on the 
lawn at Machells—a look wholly inexplicable to her, yet full of 
hidden meaning, sorrowful, reproachful, loving, questioning—a 

whole world of passionate feeling concentrated in that one glance, 
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but a world as dark to her now as it had been before. Then, as if 
making a supreme effort over himself, he dropped his eyes, and 
taking her hands said, in a voice which, clear enough at the be- 
ginning broke like a girl’s at the end: 

‘If my adoption, as you call it, gives you pleasure, understand 
that you have it heartily and fully. I congratulate you both. 
You will have one of the best fellows in the world for your 
husband, he—an angel—for his wife. I can say no more—but 
God bless you!’ 

He turned away, and wiped off the drops that stood on his 
forehead. To which of us is it not pain to look at the face of our 
dead? And Wilfrid had just looked for the last time at the face 
of his. 

At this moment the bride came downstairs, and, after the pre- 
liminary leave-taking of the strangers had been gone through, the 
two families, including the Smiths and Miss Forbes, drew away 
into the outer drawing-room in a small knot together. But a 
fringe of the rest gathered round at a certain distance, curious 
to see the end of everything. While Jemima’s hands were in 
Sir Gilbert’s, who was delivering himself of a few kind little 
phrases that somehow had more the ring of consolation in them 
than of congratulation, my lady drew Muriel’s hand within her 
arm. Her action meant that although she had just bidden farewell 
to one daughter-in-law, another remained to her—the ceremony 
of to-day was over but that of to-morrow had to come. 

At a little distance Derwent, taking advantage of the general 
preoccupation and consequent comparative obliviousness of my 
lady, was fastening Hilda’s glove with a very unnecessary amount of 
precision and delay; and their two young heads were dangerously 
close together, while the whole attitude, for all that Hilda had been 
more consciously coquettish to-day than she had ever been before, 
was one of more familiarity than was warranted by facts, seeing 
that he was not, like Muriel, adopted. At the best he was only 
encouraged and made use of by Wilfrid as a defence against Guy ; 
my lady simply allowed him to hope for a future, which might 
come with the Greek Kalends and not before; and Arthur left 
things alone. 

But almost all the things of life are regulated by falsehood not 
truth, and appearances go farther than reality. This youthful 
phantasy of the imagination between Derwent and Hilda, which 
had no stability—this appearance of a confessed and recognised 
understanding which did not exist—were the sparks which fired the 
mine and sent the whole thing into the air before its time; for 
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at this instant the door was flung open and Guy Perceval came in 
hurriedly. 

Of course the train had been late at his cross-country station, 
and he had therefore missed that on the main line which was to 
have brought him to Grantley Bourne in time for his duties as 
groom’s man of the second degree. As it was, he was late for 
everything ; save perhaps to fling a soiled satin slipper and a 
handful of rice after the happy pair. But he was not thinking of 
Wilfrid or his bride, or of the wedding anyhow, as he came in; it 
was of that other thing—that other thing which must be told at 
all hazards. 

His face white and red by turns; his manner awkward, tremu- 
lous, excited, nervous ; with the look of a man deeply troubled, 
yet withal an undercurrent of triumph visible enough—as when 
one has been successful against long odds, and proved one’s sagacity 
in the teeth of doubt and denial—he made his way to Lady 
Machell as she stood there in the centre of the family group, 
caressing Muriel’s hand lying on her arm, and with that unmistak- 
able look of maternal recognition and affection on her face. As he 
went across the room, his eyes fell on Derwent and Hilda taking 
advantage of the general confusion to advance their own little 
poem by one stanza at the least. 

It was all too much for him. Muriel, the girl who had 
rejected his own advances, accepted now as one of the Machell 
family—the principal bridesmaid at Wilfrid’s wedding—Lady 
Machell’s favourite daughter-in-law—Arthur’s future wife, un- 
opposed by any; Hilda, for whom he had designs, and of whom 
he had hopes, suffered to drift on unknown rivers with Derwent 
Smith for her guide; Lady Machell, his ideal of womanly pride 
and dignity, grossly injured, fearfully deceived, and playing into 
the hands of a family worse than honest beggars in his esteem :— 
no, he could not bear it. 

‘Lady Machell,’ he said in his thin high-pitched voice, quaver- 
ing with sudden anger, while all turned to hear what was coming, 
and my lady, opening her eyes, said courteously, but by no means 
effusively : 

‘ At last! Glad to see you, but so sorry that you are late!’ 

He took no notice of her greeting, but pointed to Hilda with 
her head so perilously close to Derwent’s, and then looked at 
Muriel’s hand resting on my lady’s arm. 

‘ Are you wise in spite of all my warnings?’ he asked. ‘I have 
just heard who the father of these young people really is. He isa 
returned convict, whoJhas been fifteen years in prison for forgery.’ 
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CHaPteR XXXIII. 
ARRAIGNED. 


From an absolutely clear sky the thunderbolt had fallen with 
terrible precision and deadly effect. The instant that he had 
launched it, Guy Perceval repented. He had come prepared to 
confide to Lady Machell in secret solemnity the terrible news 
which his coachman had just told him during his drive from the 
station ; and it was only when he saw the apparent familiarity 
between Derwent and Hilda that the impulsive spitefulness which 
belonged to him, for all his good heart at bottom, broke out, and 
he flung his cruel words into the midst of the crowd, so that hence- 
forth there should be no mistake as to the true moral standing of 
the Smiths of Owlett. 

For the first moment no one spoke ; only a shuddering kind of 
gasp went through them all, as each person drew his breath hard, 
and looked to his neighbour to see how he took it. Then Derwent 
strode forward. 

‘It isa lie!’ he said ina clear unfaltering voice, speaking as he 
believed ; had not his father sworn to him ? 

‘ Yes, a lie,’ echoed Arthur taking Muriel’s hand which Lady 
Machell instinctively let drop. 

As instinctively Wilfrid ranged himself on her other side, so 
that she stood between the brothers like a treasure guarded by 
each alike. But he did not speak. The action of protection to 
the girl was the man’s natural impulse, but his silence was the 
expression of his belief in the possibility of the accusation. It 
tallied too closely with what he himself had already suspected, 
making only too clear all that had hitherto been mysterious and 
unexplained, for him to be able to doubt. A disgraceful secret to 
keep close as death ; and Bob Rushton the joint gaoler and parti- 
cipant. Yes, it was evident enough ; if not absolutely certain be- 
cause not judicially proved, still it was perilously probable ; and to 
a man of the world the majority of chances are conclusive. 

Jemima ceased crying and crept to her mother. Both had a 
faint superstitious feeling that perhaps a case for swift divorce 
might somehow lie in this revelation, and that they might be 
suffered to come together again—that big obtrusive Captain 
expelled—because Mr. Smith, the father of Muriel, Arthur’s 
affianced wife, was a returned convict who had been fifteen years 
in prison for felony. Old Brown turned pale and red by turns, 
and paced the room noisily. 

‘God bless my soul and body!’ he said crossly ; ‘ who in their 
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five senses, Mr. Perceval, would have come with such a death’s head 
croak as this at a wedding party, and the young people just a- 
setting off on their tower? If this is what your fine manners 
comes to, I thank my stars I have only plain ones!’ 

Lady Machell said nothing. As instinctively as she had 
dropped Muriel’s hand she had drawn a little closer to her 
husband; one of the few times in her life when she had not been 
equal to the occasion, and felt the need of marital support. 

Sir Gilbert, on the contrary, rose to the height of the moment, 
neither rash to judge unheard nor scared at the possibility of the 
truth. For all his quiet country life he understood the world well 
enough to know that the undercurrent, of which a few experts 
whisper, and which those who see only the surface of things in- 
dignantly deny as a libel on English human nature, isa fact; and 
that society looks one thing while the hidden lives of men are 
another. He turned to Guy in his mild straightforward 
way. 

‘This is as little the time to discuss this matter, Perceval,’ he 
said, ‘as it was for your relating it. We know nothing one way 
or the other, and it is impossible to judge by hearsay. Such a 
charge as this demands the fullest investigation.’ 

Then Lady Machell found her voice. 

‘ And shall have it,’ she said severely. 

‘ And shall have it—freely—to the end, was Derwent’s proud 
rejoinder ; while Muriel, to whom the whole thing was suddenly 
clear, turned to her brother with passionate entreaty. 

‘Derwent! let us go home to papa at once!’ she said in a 
voice that neither broke nor trembled. ‘Do not let us leave him 
a moment longer.’ 

But she did not look at Arthur. The part of Iphigenia was 
marked out for her, and she must not weaken herself by looking 
at the happiness which she had lost. 

‘That is right, Dimples!’ cried Miss Forbes, the powerful 
bass of her deep-bayed voice coming in among the lighter notes 
with singular effect, but with a comforting sound to Muriel; she 
scarcely realised how comforting, how strengthening and support- 
ing; ‘and I will take you home,’ she continued. ‘ Oh, yes! don’t 
shake that pretty head of yours—I mean to. This is the time for 
your friends to show their metal, and how much their deeds back 
up their words; and lama friend. Mr. Arthur—elect—with us 
to Owlett or with your own people to Machells ?’ 

‘ With you,’ said Arthur steadily; and then Muriel turned her 
face full upon him with a sudden but sad smile, as expressive as a 


caress. 
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‘ Gallantly said !’ shouted Miss Forbes, slapping his back with 
an air. ‘I expected no less!’ 

* And I will come too, Miss Forbes,’ said Lady Machell armed 
with all her dignity ; ‘Sir Gilbert and I. We will finish with this 
suspense at once.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Derwent, ‘ we will finish with it at once. And you, 
Mr. Perceval, shall confront my father, and be forced to eat your 
own shameful words and confess yourself a liar and a slanderer.’ 

‘If I were you, Smith, I would not take quite so high a tone,’ 
said Wilfrid in a low voice, as he turned away from the little 
group to take back his forgotten bride—cutting short the inter- 
rupting interlude that he might finish the drama in which he 
himself was chief actor. He was of no good in this matter of 
Mr. Smith’s past history and disgrace discovered, and time was 
becoming precious. ‘Come,’ he then said to Jemima, ‘ we must 
be going. The train will be late, and we shall only just catch it 
as it is. Wish your mother good-bye, and come.’ 

So the last adieus were said ; the last kisses given in a turmoil 
of extraneous excitement which took off some of the sharpness of 
sorrow from both mother and daughter; and after a few more tears 
and caresses the poor, pale, limp little soul was ready to depart. 
As she shook hands with Arthur, she whispered tremulously : 
‘ There’s that ten thousand, Mr. Arthur, still;’ while in his turn 
Wilfrid, shaking hands for the second time with Muriel, and with 
her the last of all, said in a low voice, but not tremulously : 

‘Poor child! poor child! Remember, I am your friend 
through it all!’ 

Then the last rites of the ceremonial were gone through in a 
dislocated, half-hearted way; the slippers were thrown, the rice 
was scattered, the people below got up a hearty cheer, the people 
above waved hands and handkerchiefs, and the bridal pair drove 
off in silence, broken only by Jemima’s sobs in the corner until 
Wilfrid, looking at his watch, said in the most matter-of-fact voice 
in which man ever spoke to his two-hour-old bride: 

‘I think we shall catch it; and have ten minutes in hand.’ 

It was a sad and silent party that drove up to pretty, quiet, 
leafy Owlett. Miss Forbes and Arthur were in the carriage with 
Derwent and Muriel; Lady Machell and Sir Gilbert were 
together—Hilda being left to the doubtful care of Miss Aurora 
to take safely home; and Guy Perceval, very much discomposed 
at the consequences of his untimely rashness, and feeling as if he 
would have given half-a-year’s income to be well clear of the dif- 
ficulties in which he had so suddenly entangled himself, was 
examining and cross-examining his coachman as if he had been 
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either as much of a miscreant as Bob Rushton himself, or the 
fertile weaver of romances not an echo of which the King’s Head 
had ever heard. 

The rest of the company had all dispersed, some wondering 
what had happened; for it was plain to the dullest that some- 
thing was amiss ; others having heard distorted rumours, making 
them still more out of shape and line; while those who had been 
chosen to spend the day at Paumelle House, to break the tedium 
of the time for the father and check the tears of the bereaved 
mother, found ample employment in arguing and conjecturing 
from the facts as really known—judging before proofs brought or 
evidence given, according to the way of rash minds certain of their 
lights. 

At last the little party of accusers and defenders drew up at 
the door, and one by one alighted. Then Derwent took Guy 
Perceval as it were into custody, and, with his hand firmly grasping 
the other’s arm, went into the house to fling the stone which was 
to prove if the fair seeming surface of the still waters was the 
true expression of the pure and hidden depths; or if, when dis- 
turbed, would be revealed a mass of muddy foulness hitherto 
undreamt of by the world about the banks. 

They found Mr. and Mrs. Smith, strangely enough, in the 
drawing-room ; and the children at least felt how opportune the 
chance was. It took off what else would have been the appearance 
of taking these beloved parents before the judgment seat ; an in- 
formal judgment seat it is true, but none the less potent. 

When they entered, Muriel, breaking away from Arthur, threw 
herself into her father’s arms. 

‘Dear, dear papa!’ she said, kissing him passionately in between 
her sudden sobs and tears; ‘dear, best-beloved papa!’ 

She knew all in her heart, but her election was made. Though 
the whole world should forsake him, she would remain faithful ; 
she and her mother would love and reverence him to the end; 
sacrificing their own happiness that he might forget his sorrow, 
sharing his humiliation that he might believe himself replaced in 
honour. 

‘Father!’ said Derwent, in his clear voice, standing straight 
and proud, while Edmund smoothed Muriel’s hair, and kissed her 
forehead, and forgot the graver bearing of the moment in his grief 
at her distress. ‘ Father! here is a man who says that you have 
been—I scarcely like to insult your ears by using such words—but 
he says that you have been a forger, and are a returned convict. 
Will you tell me how I can best punish him ?’ 

‘I will tell you instead how I got my information, Mr. Smith,’ 
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said Guy, speaking with an agitation that sharpened his tones 
into bell-wires. ‘My coachman heard it yesterday evening from 
that man Rushton whom you have taken into your service. The 
two were drinking together at the King’s Head—for which Romer 
will have to go—and Rushton, not quite sober, but not so drunk 
as not to know what he was about, told him that you had been 
prison companions at Bindwood, and that your offence had been 
forgery, as his had been theft. This is all that I know; but 
knowing it, I told Lady Machell as my duty to an old friend. If 
false, your innocence can be easily proved ; if true, it is only right 
that your neighbours should know the truth; and more especially 
—all things considered—the Machell family.’ 

There was a dead silence. Mrs. Smith kept her eyes fixed on 
her husband; his were still on Muriel, always clinging to him, 
always holding him like a treasure to her heart—her dear papa, 
her poor papa ; whatever else might be, always her own, her beloved, 
her father. 

‘ Yes, it is easily disposed of if false,’ said Sir Gilbert cheer- 
fully ; while Lady Machell, looking now at Edmund Smith and 
now at Arthur, and from this last to Muriel, drawing up her figure 
and tightening her lips, put in as a rider: 

‘ But it must be investigated, Mr. Smith—strictly.’ 

Still Edmund did not speak. He flushed and turned pale; 
looked round as if to find some place of retreat—some hole where 
he might hide; and then turned his haggard eyes with pathetic 
appeal to his wife ever watching him, ever marking his mood and 
following on his will. He flung up his hand as if in despair. He 
had been tracked and hunted down, and escape was impossible. 
It was useless to fence or todeny. The truth had caught him, 
and he was the captive of her as well as of his past. 

His wife read it all. She made a few steps towards him with 
the grace of a queen, the dignity of a goddess. Never had she 
looked so grand, so beautiful, so noble, so superior to man and 
to fate! She stood by his side and took his hand in hers, carrying 
it reverently to her lips. 

‘Yes,’ she said in a voice as clear as Derwent’s had been, 
lifting her head and meeting Lady Machell’s steady, scornful gaze 
as steadily if not so scornfully ; ‘what you have heard is true. 
He is a returned convict; and my loved and honoured husband 
through it all!’ 

. (To be continued.) 
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